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Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The Gompanion will be pleased to 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University, in New England, or any special information 


thod. 





about such schools, their and Pp 


may be readily obtained. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 





ROCKLAND, MAINE, 388 Main St. 
Rockland Commercial College. 
Business, Shorthand, English and Penmanship 
courses. Highest attainable grade of instruction at 
lowest possible cost. Free catalogue. 





YARMOUTH, Maine. 
North Yarmouth Academy. 
Thorough preperation for Harvard, Bowdoin, Welles- 
ley and other leading Colleges. Delightful location. 
Terms moderate. Rev. B. P. SNOW, A. M., Prin. 








BURLINGTON, Vt. 
Vermont Episcopal Institute. 
Home school for boys. Prepares for College or busi- 
ness. Military drill. Our certificate admits to College. 
Catalogues. H. H. ROSS, A. M., Principal. 





BURLINGTON, Vr. 
Bishop Hopkins Hall. 
Under supervision of Rt. Rev. A. C. A. HALL, D. D. | 
Iss EpitH M. CLARKE, Principal. 
H. H. Ross, A. M., Manager. 
Superior boarding-school for young ladies. Catalogue. 





VERMONT, Northfield. H 


Norwich University (Military ). | 

Degrees given in Engineering, Chemistry, Literature 
and Classics. Drills in Arties Infantry and Cavalry, 
Lectuses and Recitations in M litary Science. For cir- 
cular address, 


CHARLES C. BRILL, A. M., Supt. 


Short 


Individual instruction. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 4th. 





Typewriting, Bookkeeping, 
Ete., at the BOSTON COM- 
MERCIAL COLLEGE, 

1 Beacon St., cor. Tremont St., 
None too old to learn. 


Boston, Mass. 
Call or send for circular. 


Some” Hand. 


The waltham HOrological schoo 


gives complete instructions, to- | 
gether with practical application 
under a competent corps of teach- 
ers, and graduates a thorough | 
Wate er, Engraver and 
Optician in one year or less. 

The idea of being educated for 
a particular trade while you are 
learning it, will appeal to your 
common sense. 

Writefor Catalogue and Testimonials. 


PALMER & SWAIN, 
Waltham, Mass. 
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OSTON # Institute and Train- 
B ing Sch, STAMMERERS 41 Tremont St., Boston. 
SOUVENIR POSTAL CAKDS, comprising half- 

tone views, with embossed tities of pubiie and his- 
toric buildings in Boston and White Mountain resorts. 


Kither set of 5 mailed for 12 cts., or the two sets of 10 for 
20 ets. Columbia Engraving Co., 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 


Send Cabinet and we will forward you one dozen min- 
iature copies and return al picture. 
DAY’S PHOTO COPYING CO., NORRISTOWN, Pa. 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, New York. © 











Founded 
1858 


Tee 





The Location 


Unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness. 

of Physicians 
Men and women of recognized skill and ex- 
perience. 

The Fire-Proof Main Building 
Planned and constructed to meet every need. 

The Facilities for Treatment, Rest and Recreation 
And the “tay sore of its methods and manage- 
ment under long experience, make this 


The Leading Health Institution of 
the Country. 


Autumn and Winter months considered the most 
favorable for treatment. 

Reached via Del., Lack. and Western R. R. from 
New York or Buffalo without change. 

For beautiful illustrated pamphlet and further in- 
formation, address J. ‘ART JACKSON, Sec’y. 


“Taste for the Asking” 


Send address and two- 
cent stamp for sample of 


“Oxford” and 
“Superfine” 


Chocolates. 


D. M. HAZEN & SONS, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 











Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


Are now ready to show a very fine stock for the Fall 
furnishings, consisting of AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, 
BRUSSELS, VELVETS, TAPESTRIES, KIDDER- 


|MINSTERS, and INGRAINS of all grades, both Foreign 


and Domestic. We show a large line of specialties 
which cannot be found elsewhere. 


163 to 169 Washington Street, 


Near Cornhill, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











A SUPERIOR “PICKED-UP” CODFISH. 





Fish Balls and Fish Cream are prepared by its use in 15 [~Oyg 
minutes. Requires no boiling or soaking, therefore | POUND 
creates no odor. Ask your grocer for Beardsley’s | Equals 
Shredded Codfish—it is the original and only Shredded | of any 
Codfish. 10 cents a package. — 











PREPARED BY 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 179 West Street, N. Y. 


ate Fimog omy 47 + ste Makers of the Celebrated Acme Sliced Smoked Beef. 








It’s making talk. 


woman or child 


who has tried 


People can’t help hearing of it. 


Probably every man, 


Salva=cea 


(TRADE MARK) 


the new Curative Lubricant, wants to tell about it. 


You use it for skin diseases, like Eczema and Erysipelas; for Neuralgia, 


Piles, Earache, Catarrh; for Burns, Bruises, Ulcers, Itch, the Bites and Stings 


of Insects; for all Chafing and Soreness and Inflammation. 


Try it. 


effective. 


Price 25 and 50 cents per box. 


See if you've ever known anything so quick, so far-reaching, so 


At druggists or by mail. 


THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
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I did not half do my duty. I should have been “It’s a good ways. I don’t believe you can winter before I taught in “Fiddlers’ Hollow.” In 


AN OLD SCHOOLMASTER’S STORIES. 
In Three Parts.— Part II. 
The Boy Who Ciphered all Night. 


Daye after daye for little paye 

He teacheth what he can, 

And bears ye yoke to please ye folk 
And ye committeeman. 

The winter following my trials in ‘‘Tophet’’ I 
taught school in ‘Fiddlers’ Hollow,” a whim- 
sical nickname aptly bestowed. The Hollow was 
in the valley of a small river 
where there were falls, country 
mills, stores, a tavern, a Congre- 
gationalist Church, a post-office, 
and among the population no 
less than twenty persons who 
played the violin. Six of these 
were ‘‘professionals’’ who played 
for hire on various occasions; 
the others were amateurs who 
aspired to that proud eminence. 

The district might well have 
been called Happy Valley; for 
it was one of the most gleeful 
communities in which I have 
ever sojourned. ‘The people 
were like one great peaceful, 
mirthful family ; a very unusual 
condition of affairs in rural 
school-districts. No one appear- 
ed to take very serious views of 
life there, and I am not sure that 
this was a good state of things. 

Possibly the social harmony 
was in part due to the love for 
music; certainly there was a 
great deal of it in the atmo- 
sphere. I heard singing, whis 
tling and jigging on all sides, 
even in the schoolhouse. A fine 
old melodeon stood in front of 
my desk, piled with ‘‘singing- 
books ;’” and one of the large 
boys brought his fiddle the first day of school, 
with his books and dinner-pail. 

I found that it was the custom to have instru- 
mental and vocal music at least twice a day in 
school; and there was often fiddling and dancing 
at the noon intermission. 

We sang the multiplication table in concert; 
and in geography we chanted everything, from 
Felton’s outline maps, as for example, the rivers 
of the United States, beginning in the extreme 
northeast corner of Maine, with repeats : 
Aroostook River, Allagash River, St. John River, 


Aroostook River, Allagash River, St. John River. 
Penobscot River, Kennebec River, Androscoggin River, 


Penobscot River, Kennebec River, Androscoggin River. | 


Here I registered seventy-one pupils; and 
though the schoolhouse was commodious enough 
for all, there were many drawbacks to progress 
in study. The teacher was expected to promote 
spelling-schools and other evening recreations. A 
sinzing-school was held at the schoolhouse two 
evenings of every week; a dancing-school at the 
tavern parlor occupied another evening; and 
somebody gave a party at least once a week. 

As a result of all this festivity, my pupils 
devoted little time to school-books. Lessons 
dragged disgracefully. Very often I was con- 
fronted by a roomful of languid, sleepy, gaping 
pupils. 

Ten or twelve of the larger boys and girls had 
a silly custom of sitting together, in pairs, at the 
same desk. The older girls also thought it quite 
proper to come to my desk at any time of day 
with a question or a difficult example in arith- 
metic, and sit with me for ten or fifteen minutes 
and talk. 

This was pleasant, but I felt that it was not 
conducive to good discipline. Still, the young 
people were all so innocent of evil meaning that it 
was exceedingly difficult for a young pedagogue 
to set matters right. 

However, I summarily separated the seatmates 
and sent the boys to their own side of the house— 
&@ measure at which two of the bereaved girls shed 
tears. 

Certainly it was an amiable class of pupils I 
had there. The parents were like the children, 
extremely sociable. They expected the schooi- 





Confidence. 


stricter, but as it was the term of eleven weeks 
closed pleasantly. 

Every parent in the district was present at 
|the last day’s exercises. The school-committee 
praised me and all the pupils. Tears flowed 
profusely because school was done. All the girls, 
| large and small, kissed me farewell; and every- 
thing was perfectly lovely, as they say nowadays. 
| None the less, I knew that we had not really done 
any good work there that winter, and that the 
school money had been in great part wasted. 


I should not have men- | 
had 1) 
of an} 


tioned this school 
not wished to tell 
extraordinary pupil, a boy 
about fourteen, 


outside the ‘‘Fiddlers’ Hol- 
low’” district, though 
came there to school. 


that he was not like the 
others, but did not observe 
him very closely for two or 
three weeks. Then one day 
in the ‘parsing class’’ he 
captured my attention. 

It chanced that the class 
was construing the well-re- 
giving day, and we had 
come to the lines : 

No Caliph of Bagdad e’er saw 
such display 


Or dreamed of’a treat like a 
Thanksgiving day. 


was, for I thought he prob- 
ably did not know. But 
he said he did, and went on 
calmly during the next two 
or three minutes, to show 
that he knew far more 
about the-Caliphs than I 
did myself. In fact, my pupil gave me much 
useful instruction so unexpectedly that I was 
mute from astonishment. 

The class and all the other pupils laughed, 
not at me, but stupidly, at what they called ‘the 
rigmarole that Zofe got off;’’ so that the boy at 
| last stopped, rather shamefacedly. 

I said, ‘“Very good, Zophar,” and changed the 
| subject ; but after school I asked him to wait a 
| little and walk home with me. From his talk as 
we went along I learned that he had read about 
the Caliphs in three books at his home, which he 
called ‘‘Cyclopeeds.”” 

We had gone but a little way along the road 
when he turned aside to enter a path that led toa 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 


named | situated farmhouse of 
Zophar Parlin, who lived | hewn 


he | house was tidy and well 


I noticed from the first | was in accurately piled 


membered poem of Thanks- | 


I jocosely asked Zophar | 
if he knew what a Caliph | 


log foot-bridge over the river, and thence up the | 








find the way there alone.” 

I accordingly arranged to go home with him 
the next afternoon, and found that it was well I 
had done so; for the distance was: fully three 
miles. After climbing 
the high hills we entered 
forest land where there 
was but a foot-path, 
much obscured by fall- ¥o we 
en leaves. ay Le A 


It was in the dusk ae as P 


twilight that we neared 
his father’s place, a very 
isolated, romantically 


Although 
the 


logs. 
rude of aspect, 


| furnished ; the fire-wood 
| tiers beneath a little 
shed, and everything 
seemed to be neat, even 
about the barn. 

Within doors the 
neatness was remark- 
able, and all was so 
quiet that the silence 
was almost oppressive. 
The family consisted of but three members. 
David Parlin, Zophar's father, was large, strong, 
red-bearded and singularly reticent ; and the boy's 
mother was by no means a talkative person. 

After supper Zophar showed me the ‘cyclo- 
peeds,’’ which turned out to be three odd volumes 
of the Enclyclopxedia Americana—almost the only 
books in the house. David Parlin had found 
them, wrapped in a burlap bag, together with a 
compass and a large old silver watch, in a 
deserted loggers’ camp far back in the wilderness, 
as if left there by some wanderer who may have 
perished obscurely in the forest, alone. 

If I remember aright, the volumes were only 
those from A to C, from G to L and from P to §; 
but they were enough to shape Zophar’s entire 
life. Having access to these books only, and 
being a lonely boy with a turn toward reading, 
he had pored over them until he was master of 
their entire contents. 

Those three had been an education to 
him. True, it was an education with curious 
gaps in it,—from D to G, from L to P and from T 
on to the end of the alphabet,—but the number of 
subjects of which that boy had knowledge was 
quite astonishing! 

From reading so much alone, and thinking for 
himself on so many subjects, Zophar had come 
to be a very “‘original’’ sort of boy. He lived 
among his own ideas; and although he was prone 


books 
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Despair. 


master to call on them at least once a week, all | high hillside which inclosed the valley on the | to droll mistakes, he had yet developed a strong, 


around; and they were frequent visitors at the 
school-room. 
In “‘Fiddlers’ Hollow’’ the teacher was tempted 


| westward. Then I learned that he lived on the 


| other side of the hills. 


| I felt so much interested in him that I proposed | whys and wherefores. 


tenacious and exceedingly self-reliant mind. He 
| took nothing for granted, but demanded all the 
This made him a difficult 


to adopt the easy ways of the place and wink at | to call and see him that evening instead of going | pupil, but an uncommonly interesting one, too. 


bad scholarship; and I confess with shame that 


to the singing-school; but he said, doubtfully : 


Zophar had never studied arithmetic until the 
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of an early November y f Swe 





Persistence. 


fact, he had attended school for only three winter 
terms altogether. When he had advanced as far 
as ratio and proportion, I labored with him for 
three days before he could be brought to compre- 
the 
this rule. 


hend principle of 
Ile could per- 
form the examples, but 
he constantly declared 
that he did not under- 
Xd stand ratio. 
, Fractions 
ticularly 


and par- 
decimal frac 
sO easy to most 

proved to be 


hard for him. 


tions, 
pupils, 

“I don’t see how a 
unit can be divided into 
parts,” he said. 

‘Why not ?”’ I asked. 

“But if it is a unit, 
if it is the lowest num- 
ber there is, can 
it be divided?” he 
queried. 

I explained that our 
numeral unit might be 
supposed to be compo- 
site, that is to say, made 
up of ten, or a hundred, 
or a million parts. 

“Then it isn’t a unit,”’ rejoined Zophar. 

I found that he had been reading about atoms 
in the cyclopedia; and that the definition of an 
atom given there, namely, that it is a minute, 
indivisible portion of matter, had taken a firm 
hold upon his imagination. He had regarded the 
purely ideal numeral unit in the light of a material 
and that it could not be 
divided. 

I think it was the next day that he asked me 
how many parts I supposed that a unit could be 
divided into. 

“It might be divided into an infinite number of 
parts,’’ I said. 

“No, sir!’’ exclaimed 


how 


atom, hence reasoned 


Zophar. “You would 
have to come to the end, some time, where you 
couldn't divide it any further.” 

after this, he brought me a 
lead bullet and asked me many atoms I 
supposed there replied, rather 
incautiously, that I presumed there might be a 


A few mornings 
how 
were in it. I 


duodecillion. 

“I think so,”’ said Zophar. 

I saw him looking at the bullet often during the 
day, and knew that he was thinking about the 
atoms that were in it. ’ 

When, in the arithmetic, we reached circulating 
decimals, this queer boy encountered fresh trouble. 
I could not bring him to understand the nature of 
a repetend—a constantly repeated decimal, as for 
example, .33333333 +. 

“Why, of course vou must come to the end of 
it, some time!’’ he contended, in reply to all I 
could say. ‘You must come to the end of the 
number of parts the unit can be divided into.” 

I could not lead him to perceive that the unit 
might be divided into an infinite number of parts. 

“You would come to the end some 
kept repeating; ‘“‘because vou would come clean 


time!” he 


down to atoms!” 

Blackboards had not into general use 
then; but on the wall of the schoolhouse was a 
board, brown in color, where examples were per- 
formed with a piece of chalk. Here | carried out 
a repetend, which I think was .72727272+-, to the 
very end of the board, to prove to Zophar that it 
was constantly repeated. 

“But you would come to the end some time,” 
he still insisted. ‘You would out at the 
end of it some time, if you only went far enough.” 

I dismissed him to his seat, in some vexation; 
but throughout the day I saw the boy at intervals 
gazing abstractedly toward the the 
board. After school that afternoon he lingered 
behind the others, and began to talk about the 
fraction. I saw that I had not in the least changed 
his opinion. 

“Why, you must come to the end of the decimal 
some time,”’ he reiterated as confidently as ever. 

“Zofe!’’ I exclaimed, had better take 
that piece of chalk and try it for yourself!’ In 
irritation I brushed off the board and wrote 
3)1000+ in the upper left-hand corner of it. 
‘“‘Now annex ciphers,”’ I said, ‘‘and go on dividing 
for that repetend till—you are satisfied.” 

I did not half believe that he would seriously 
attempt it, but he took the chalk and began. 


come 


come 


figures on 
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“Of course, it will take quite a spell,’’ he said 
to me deprecatingly, ‘‘but it has got to come out 
without a remainder some time.” 

“Go ahead!”’ I exclaimed, and put on my 
coat. ‘And when you are done, rake up the fire 
and shut the schoolhouse door,’’ I added, and 
went home. 

My boarding-place was about half a mje from 
the schoolhouse; but Zophar and his vagary had 
taken such hold on my thoughts that I went back 
to the schoolhouse after supper. It was now dark, 
but a light flickered in the windows. Approaching 
quietly I saw Zophar arranging the fire in the 
fireplace so that he could see to make figures on a 
slate. 

He had carried the circulating decimal from the 
board, which was covered with .3333-+-, to slates! 

I was vexed with the boy, but I could not help 
being amused, too. I thought that for once he 
had best satisfy himself; so, instead of remon- 
strating with him, I went home and brought an 
oil lamp to the schoolhouse. 

“There, Zofe,’’ I said, setting the lamp on my 
desk. ‘That will give light for you all night. 
Now run that repetend down, if you can.” 

He looked at me with a perfectly serious, honest 
face and began to say, ‘‘Why, of course, I must 
come to the end of it some time;’’ but I did not 
wait to hear the whole of it, for fear my wrath 
would get the upper hand of my patience. As I 
went away he called after me, however, and I 
returned to the door. 

“Do you think the other scholars would care if 
I borrow their slates ?’’ he asked me. 

“No!” I exclaimed. ‘Borrow them all, and 
if the slates give out, cipher on the floor!” 

I went home and retired, but waked at a little 
past one. My thoughts flew to Zophar. I rose, 
dressed and went down to the schoolhouse again. 
It was a beautiful winter night, with the heavens 
full of brightly-twinkling stars. A light still 
shone fror the windows of the schoolhouse! 

Drawing near on tiptoes, I peeped in. There 
sat the boy on one of the front seats, near the 
fireplace, with slate and pencil in his hands, and 
twelve or fifteen other slates piled up close beside 
him. He seemed to be a littie drowsy, I thought, 
and nodded at times; but his pencil worked 
slowly along the slate, making .3333333+. 

Controlling a fresh impulse to rush in and shake 
him, I went back home and to bed; but I was not 
able to fall asleep again, and so lay tossing about, 
thinking of a thousand things, till morning, when 
I again dressed and went to the schoolhouse. 

The scene presented there was one that I can 
never forget. Zophar had not only covered the 
board with small, closely-packed .3333333’s, but 
thirty slates also, and on both their sides! The 
walls of the room were ef pine boards, and there 
were cracks between them. In these cracks he 
had inserted pegs made from pieces of wood in 
the wood-box, and hung the slates in rows on the 
pegs. When I looked in, just as the sun was 
rising, he sat on a front seat with hair rumpled 
and his chin in his two hands, staring at those 
slates ! 

Hearing me come in, he looked around absently. 

“Well, Zofe, did it come out without a 
remainder ?”’ I asked. 

‘Not yet,’’ he replied, with a kind of wearied, 
perplexed smile. 

“Of course it must, some time,’’ he added. 
‘But I tell you, Mr. Chadbourn, atoms are awful 
little things !"’ 

I took possession of the lamp and bade him 
come with me to my boarding-place and have 
breakfast, but before we set off, David Parlin’s 
big red beard appeared in the doorway. 

“D’ye have to keep my boy arter school ?”’ he 
asked. ‘D’ye have to keep him all night ?” 

It was with difficulty that I explained the 
situation to him. Parlin turned to his son, and 
looking him over with parental displeasure, 
exclaimed, ‘*Zofe, you darsted little nubbin, come 
along home with me. Yer marm’s ben ’fraid 
the catamounts had ketched ye!”’ 

Nevertheless, Zophar Parlin was the only one 
of all my seventy pupils at ‘‘Fiddlers’ Hollow” 
who subsequently rose to fame, or achieved any- 
thing like success in life. 

James T. CHADBOURN. 


<-o- 
DIDN’T DEAL THERE. 


Bishop Wilberforce was not only an eloquent 
preacher, but one who was readily understood by 
the common people. An amusing incident taught 
him, early in his ministry, the necessity of using 
great plainness of speech in his sermons. 

Brightstone, in the Isle of Wight, when young 
Wilberforce became its rector, had a bad name 
for wrecking and smuggling. So, before long, he 
preached a sermon against defrauding the custom- 
house, taking for his text the Apostle’s injunction 
to the Romans: ‘Render therefore to all their 
dues: tribute to whom tribute-is due; custom to 
whom custom.”* 

Half afraid lest he had given offence, the voung 
rector asked a friend, the next morning, to learn 
how the sermon had been received. The friend 
went round the parish and to his astonishment 
found that the villagers greatly approved the 
sermon. They made, however, one exception, 
saying that while the rector had said nothing but 
what he ought to say, he did not practise what he 
preached. 

‘You don’t say so?’’ said the cautious friend. 
*‘And what does he do that is wrong ?”’ 





we ought to give custom to whom custom is due, 
and yet he doesn’t deal in the village, but buys 
his things at Newport.” 

The simple villagers had ignored that meaning 
of custom which referred to the payment of duties, 
and thought only of the word as signifying the 
habitual buying of goods at one place. 


———————_+ o> ___—_——_- 


HOPE. 
Like the hand in the darkness we treasure 
Which guides our lost footsteps aright, 
So Hope comes in Fortune’s displeasure, 
And leads us anew to the right. 
Selected. — William Hunter Birckhead. 


~~ 
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A VICTIM OF TWINS. 


Mr. and Mrs. Prescott stood on the piazza at 
the side of their cottage by the sea, watching the 
twins. Standing with their backs to their parents, 
these young gentlemen were proudly regarding a 
gigantic back-net at the end of their tennis court. 
Directly behind the net was a small grove of 
scrubby pines which in the twilight showed merely 
as an irreguiar blotch of black. 

Dressed alike in suits of white flannel, the twins 
appeared against this in bold relief, like white 
silhouettes. 

The back-stop which the twins were so proudly 
regarding was, to tell the truth, rathershaky. They 
had somewhere found an old fish-net, which they 
had nailed to two poles. So much of the work 
had been easy; but the task of setting the poles 
upright in the ground had been long and difficult. 

When the uprights were finally planted, and 
their bases abundantly bolstered with rocks, they 
appeared desirous to fall into each other’s arms, 
like long-lost brothers. A tennis ball driven 
swiftly and accurately into the centre of the net 
would undoubtedly have brought them together. 
But the twins thought their work perfect. 

Mr. Prescott casually noticed that one of the 
boys had his hands in his pockets. 

“Tell him,’’ said he to his wife, ‘‘to take his 
hands out of his pockets.”’ 

“Is it Max or Mort ?’’ asked the mother. 

“Oh, J don’t know!” said her husband. 

“Neither do I,’’ returned his wife. They both 
laughed a little. 

“Why did you let them get those ridiculous 
white suits?’ asked Mr. Prescott. ‘In that 
dress, it is impossible to tell them apart.” 

“They've got on different colored neckties,” 
said his wife. 

‘Well, ask them to turn round.” 

“O boys!”’ called Mrs. Prescott. 

The twins turned with precision, and faced 
their parents expectantly. The one on the left 
wore a blue, the one on the right a red scarf. The 
one on the right was Mort, the one on the left was 
Max. 

‘“‘Morton,”’ said his mother, “take your hands 
from your pockets!” 

Max tittered as Mort sheepishly obeyed. Then 
both came forward. 

*Boys,’’ continued their mother, ‘‘your father 
and I are going to drive over to the Blakes’ this 
evening. Maggie is going out, too. Do you think 
you can go to bed quietly at the proper time ?”’ 

““Yes'm,”’ said Max. 

“Of course,”’ said Mort. 

A few minutes later, as she and her husband 
were driving out of the yard, Mrs. Prescott caught 
sight of the servant leaving the house. 

‘Be sure and be in by ten, Maggie,”’ she called. 
“Mr. Prescott and I will not return till late.” 

“Yis, mum,’’ said Maggie. 

At the moment, a lank pedestrian was walking 
lazily along the road. By a certain added self- 
consciousness in his gait, a close observer might 
have guessed that the brief dialogue was not 
without its interest for him. This was Styggles, 
a man whom an uncharitable father had without 
remorse christened Hodijah. 

His father, Hodijah said, had taken a mean 
advantage of his youth. ‘I’ve hearn,’’ he added, 
“of men with an elephant on their hands, and I 
guess they was sorter embarrassed; but I’m the 
only man I know of whose father made him a 
birthday present of two elephants. Seein’ I’ve 
got to drive them two elephants—one of ’em 
Hodijah and t’other Styggles—tandem all my life 
I guess I may be excused f’m doing anything else, 
ez the work is wearin’.” 

Consequently Hodijah was the most completely 
shiftless men in the not far distant village where 
he lived. When he could not avoid it, he did odd 
jobs about town; but for the most part he loafed. 

On this particular evening, Hodijah was on his 
way to join some cronies who were going out in 
a boat, ostensibly to fish. Until Mr. and Mrs. 
Prescott had driven by him, he walked as if on 
his way to the bedside of a dying friend. “Then 
he began to loiter as if it had suddenly occurred 
to him that his friend’s name was Methuselah. 
And as he loitered, he thought. 

“That ere city chap that jest drove by,’ he 
said to himself, ‘‘was a mighty slick-lookin’ feller. 





| Guess they haint been sufferin’ much up where he 


lives fur a meal of victuals. Haint et all they’ve 
got, most likely. Got so much on hand prob’ly 
they have to feed cold roast chicken and mince- 
pie t’ th’ pigs ev’ry mornin’. Wouldn’t be sur- 
prised a mite if that was so. 

‘““Why, my soul and body, it’s a sin and shame,” 
his thoughts went after some wandering; “there 
aint no sense in pampering pigs no sich a fashion 





sh’d kinder git ahead of that feller’s pigs. "Taint 
likely they’d keer, not havin’ no partic’lar pref’r- 
ence for roast chicken, so far as I knows on. I 
guess that city feller’d jist as lives feed ’em on 
plain swill, jest for once. It’ud bea pity for them 
pigs to have dispepsy, and I aint goin’ to allow it 
nuther!”” concluded Hodijah, in a warm glow of 
philanthropy as he thrust an enterprising leg over 
the fence. 

As he landed on the other side he gave a startled 
“Ugh!"’ Then he laughed. The laugh came 
when he discovered that the white thing he had 
stepped on was nothing more harmful than a piece 
of linen, blown probably from the Prescotts’ 
clothes-line. 

“IT guess there aint nothing white that wouldn’t 
scare me all ter flinders in the dark,”’ he reflected. 
“They do say there aint no sich a thing as ghosts 
nohow. Mebby there aint. There aint likely to 
be none in this here orchard anyhow. Ghosts 


aint constituted right for eating apples—not accord- | 


in’ to what I’ve hearn tell, though per cont’ry, 


green apples isn’t likely to do ’em much hurt) 
| plunged after the flying Hodijah. 


nuther. Anyhow, I’ll resk it.’’ 

So saying, Hodijah slunk in among the trees 
of the Prescott orchard, there to await the proper 
moment for his contemplated attack upon the 
Prescott pantry. 

The twins, like the good boys they were, went 
to bed at the hour of nine. Once in bed, however, 
they thought it no sin to enjoy a vigorous if brief 
pillow-fight. Then they lay quietly for a little 
while; but presently Max rolled over and whis- 
pered in Mort’s ear: 

“I’m awfully hungry.” 

**So’m I,’”’ said Mort. 

“There's pie in the pantry,” whispered Max. 

“Go get it,’’ said Mort. 

‘“‘No—you get it,”’ said Max. 

“No, you get it,’’ whispered Mort. 
last time.” 

Max, considering the argument valid, slipped 
out of bed, and encouraged by the softly spoken 
“Good for you!” of his brother, began feeling his 
cautious way down-stairs. 

It was intensely dark. Max, however, knowing 
the location of every article of furniture in it, 
made his way quickly without noise or accident 
to the door of the kitchen. 

Here he began groping for the knob; 


“I got it 


The next instant, he received a blow upon his 
head which first made him see a dozen rockets 
bursting in air, and then have the sickening sen- 
sation of falling down, down, down. 
lost consciousness. 

Hodijah had given the blow. Pie in hand, he 
had started to leave the kitchen as Max had 
started to enter. Frightened by the sudden hand 
laid upon his coat, he had dropped his plunder 
and struck out fiercely in the dark. The blow, 


the result of a blind instinct of self-protection, | 


had knocked Max senseless to the floor. 

With the oppressive stillness that followed the 
noise of his unseen enemy’s fall, a new terror 
entered the heart of Hodijah and held it still. 
Was he whom he had struck down in the dark, 
dead? Hodijah did not dare to stir. He felt 
himself held fast in the impalpable grip of that 
horror which walketh in darkness. “iF 

Then an overpowering curiosity invaded him to 
look upon the face of his victim. He felt it rise 
in his heart and spread itself through his rigid 
body until it fairly trembled in his finger-tips. 


Dominated by this morbid desire, and wholly | 
against his will, he began to fumble in his pockets | 


fora match. While he himself was filled with an 
insane hope that no match was there, this curiosity, 


like the alien will of a mesmerist, forced him to | 
feel in one pocket after another until at last the | 


match was found; and its will, not his, compelled 


him to strike the match and turn terrified eyes | 


toward the face upon the floor. 

It was the face of a young boy—and it was 
white and beautiful. In the brief space during 
which the match flamed up, every line of that 
still face was burned into Hodijah’s memory as 
if with a brand. In a second more wild remorse 
filled his heart, mingled with fear. He arose 
and fled. He had entered the house by one of the 
long casement windows which opened from the 
sitting-room upon the piazza at the side. To 
reach the sitting-room he must pass through 
the front hall. Thither consequently he rushed, 
careless now what noise he made. 

With an increase of panic, he perceived that a 
soft light pervaded the hall. Casting his eyes 
upward, he saw a sight which froze his blood. 

There, on the landing at the elbow of the stair- 
way, stood the double of him who lay white and 
still in the room beyond. One hand of the figure 
rested lightly on the stair-rail, the other held aloft 
a small candle, the pale light of which dwelt 
mysteriously in the folds of the long white robe 
that fell in straight lines from 
shoulders, gave strange glints of gold to the 
auburn hair that crowned the head 


brilliancy that seemed supernatural. 

Indeed, under the soft flame of the candle Mort 
looked the angel of light which his mother 
thought him—sometimes. To the pitiable scamp, 
a prey to superstitious terror below, he was a 
visitor from another world, whose beauty made 
him the more appalling. 

Hodijah, in fact, found meeting a ghost as 


discomposing as his fondest fancy had painted. | 
He felt cold about the roots of his hair; his spine | 


no strength in his knees. His eyes bulged out. 
His feet seemed fastened as with rivets to the 
floor, and he trembled. 

The two stood there a moment gazing at each 
other. Naturally, Mort was the first to recover 
his self-possession. For him the encounter held 
little that was terrifying. 

He was not, indeed, quite sure that what he 
saw before him was a gawky fellow who seemed 
badly scared, though in the dim light it seemed 
to be. Anyway, if the intruder was frightened, 
he reflected sagely, why should he himself be ? 

So to make sure, he put out one white foot, and 
with questioning eyes stepped down one stair. 

The movement was too much for Hodijah. 
With a gurgled yel! he sprang into the sitting- 
room, crashed through the window, cleared the 
piazza at a bound and sped toward the grove of 
pines at the rear of the house. 





Mort, stopping to comprehend no more than 
that the enemy was in full flight, uttered a whoop 
of victory. 

*‘Come on, Max, come on!”’ he shouted, and 


The candle went out. Mort flung it away. 
His long nightgown bothered him, but like a 
racer who girds up his loins, he gathered it about 
him and away! so excited he scarce knew what 
he was doing. Certainly in this moment he was 
an odd figure of a ghost. 

The frightened Hodijah ran wildly on. Once 
he looked over his shoulder. ‘There behind him 
followed the white figure, and seemed to his 
heated imagination fairly to fly over the ground. 
Indeed, Mort was close upon his heels. 

With the energy of despair Hodijah redoubled 
| his pace and ran for his life, where he cared not, 
until—ugh! what clinging horror was this in 
which he felt himself tripped and fallen and 
hideously enmeshed, as in some exaggerated 
spider’s web? 

Mort saw the burglar crash headlong into the 
tennis back-net—then poles, net, man, all came in 
one confused heap to earth. Whooping like an 
Indian, Mort circled about the sprawling and 
kicking man; then he darted upon him as a 
spider darts upon a fly, and in three seconds more 





but | 
grasped instead something rough and woolly. | 


Then he | 


the youthful | 


like an| 
aureole, and caused the dark eyes to shine with a | 


had him so thoroughly wrapped up and enveloped 
in the net that escape was impossible. 

Finally, to make assurance doubly sure, he sat 
down—a solid ghost!—plumply on Hodijah's 
neck. From this novel resting-place, to an 
} accompaniment of gasps and gurgles from beneath, 
| he began hallooing to his brother. 


” 


«Come on, Max,”’ he called, ‘I’ve got him! 
Max, on recovering consciousness, was at first 
decidedly dazed. He did not know what had 
happened to him. He felt that the floor was hard 
and that his head ached; all else was a blank. 
| For a minute he lay quiet. Then, feeling a little 
| stronger, he raised himself upon his knees. 
In doing so, his hand came in contact with the 
| pie which Hodijah in his fright had dropped. At 
| this he began to remember. He had come down- 
| stairs after pie—ves, that was it—and had fallen, 
or run into something hard. 

Then it occurred to him that his brother must 
|be growing impatient, and he got up to go to 
| him, pie in hand. As he did so he heard Mort 
shouting outside the house, and full of surprise, 
made his way to the piazza. 

There he dimly made out a white figure sitting 
on a heap of something dark, and heard. his 
brother’s voice calling : 

“Come on, Max! Help me hold this burglar!” 

The word “burglar”? cured Max at once of all 
his pains. In his excitement he no longer took 
| count of so small an ill asa headache. 

“I’m coming!’’ he shouted. ‘I’m coming!” 

“Sit on his legs and stop his kicking,”’ said 
Mort, breathlessly, when his brother arrived. 
“There, that’s it! He’s all right now, I guess. 
Just think, Max, we’ve caught a burglar! I 
guess father won’t laugh at us any more now. 
My! won't he be surprised? I wish I had that 
| pie, just the samee!”’ 
| “T’ve got it,’’ said Max; and the boys began 
| munching the pie, seated tranquilly on Hodijah’s 
| back. 
| As they ate, the boys talked. 
| ‘I’d like to know where you’ve been all the 
time, Max,”’ said Mort. 
| ‘Why, Iran into a door, or something, and it 
| just laid me flat. I didn’t hear anything till 
| you called. Say, where’d you find the burglar? 
| Was he in our room? My, if I'd seen him!” 
| ««?Twa’n't in the room,” said Mort. “I heard 
| you tumble, but didn’t think anything of it. 
| Then you didn’t come back, and I was afraid you 

were eating all the pie. And I met the burglar in 
the hall. You bet he was scared, though !"’ 

Hodijah, who had been lying still for a few 
|moments, collecting his scattered senses, now 
| spoke. 
| «Be vou fellers both alive ?’’ he asked, doubt- 
| fully. 

‘Well, I rather guess we are!"’ said Mort. 
“Wal,” said Hodijah, ‘I’m mighty glad on it— 
‘vou kin bet vour bottom dollar on that without 
much resk, now I tell ve.” He heaved a sigh of 
unutterable relief. 

‘“‘What does he mean ?’’ said Max to Mort. 

“I’m sure I don't know!”’ said Mort. 

“How comes it that you two fellers look so 
|consarnedly alike?” asked Hodijah, after a 
| pause. ; 
“We're twins!’’ said Max. 

“Oh, ye be, be ye?”’ muttered Mr. Styggles. 


‘Why, sir,”? was the reply, ‘‘you see he told us | nohow. I guess *twould be doin’ no harm if [ | seemed ice, his blood a glacial stream. He had | “Say,’’ he resumed, after a moment’s thought, 
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“ye needn't be off’rin’ me none of that pie, ’cause 
1 don’t want none.” 

Soon the moon, which rose late that evening, 
flooded the grounds with pale light. Mr. and 
Mrs. Prescott, driving into the yard, saw the two 
white figures in the tennis-court. 

‘Mercy on us!” said their mother. 

‘‘Boys,’’ said their father, sharply, ‘‘what are 
you two doing there in your nightgowns ?”’ 

“Sitting on a burglar!’ cried Max and Mort. 

CHARLES MINER THOMPSON. 
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THE COMING OF AUTUMN. 


Stately across the world she trod 
Her arms with gold and purple hung; 
And wide the colors rich she flun 
O’er heath and distant tree and sod. 
Selected. — William H. Perkins. 
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ISHUR. 
A Cairo World’s Fair Boy. 
In Two Parts.— Part I. 


“Did you say that was a Sudanese boy? He 
looks like a girl,” I said, in some surprise. 

‘He is a Sudanese boy about seventeen years old. 
His name is Ishur. He does look girlish; that’s 
because his frizzy hair is raised and pinned on his 
head, and because he has small, regular features. 
That’s mutton tallow on his hair—quite the style 
in the Sudan.” 

The person who told me this was a German, 





though he spoke English fluently. He was about 
thirty years old, much sun-browned, and 
with a touch of gray in his hair. I had 
fallen into talk with him as we stood in 
the “Street in Cairo,” at the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, near the Mohammedan 
mosque, with gorgeously arrayed camels, 
donkeys and noisy young Arabs about us. 

As we drew back to shelter from a 
sudden shower in the vestibule of the 
mosque, my German acquaintance talked 
on: 

“I have reason to know that Sudanese 
boy well. He used to come to Kassala 
with caravans from the Setit; and once 
he did a very plucky thing. Why, I 
might not be standing here alive but for 
that brown youngster whose tallowed 
head makes these good people smile.” 

“How was that?” said I, a little curi- 
ous, though I did not wish to wait fora 
long story. But the rain was pouring 
hard, and I was willing to listen under 
cover as long as it might last. 

“I dare say I'll have time enough to 
tell you about it all,” said the German, 
with a smile and a glance at the lowering 
clouds. ‘Well, then —” But first he 
handed me a card, his personal card, 
which showed that his name was Kass. 
baum, and that he did business at Masso- 
wah and Kassala. 

“I am the agent in the Sudan of a 
German house that deals in wild animals 
for menageries and zodlogical gardens,” 
he said. “We employ many native hunt. 
ers in the Setit country. A little before 
the time when I first met Ishur, our 
hunters and their captured animals were 
in charge of a Hamburger named Leppart, a man 
of great strength and energy. He had his head- 
quarters near Collalab, and part of his business was 
to bring the animals by caravan to Kassala. It was 
my business to take them from there to Massowah, 
where they go aboard ship. 

“Massowah, you know, is a port on the Red Sea. 
Kassala lies about two hundred miles to the west, 
and is connected with Massowah by a caravan 
trail. 

“The Setit region, where elephants, lions, leop- 
ards, rhinoceroses and hippopotami can still be 
taken, lies something more than a hundred miles 
south of Kassala. So you see, all our captive wild 
beasts have to be transported about four hundred 
miles across the desert to put them on board 
steamships. 

“This land transportation is the difficult and 
expensive part of the business. Though the 
giraffes, elephants, buffaloes, ostriches and rhinoc- 
eroseg can be slowly driven on foot, sometimes in 
shackles, the lions, leopards and other /elida, as 
well as the hippopotami, must be hauled in carts 
or, more commonly, carried in box cages slung 
between camels. 

“Without camels,—the grumbling creatures !—no 
caravan could cross deserts. They bring up three 
or four of our caravans from the Setit region 
every season, after the wild beasts have been 
collected from our hunting camps there. 

“We don’t often try to export old elephants, lions 
and hippopotami, but mostly young animals, not 
more than half-grown. 

The young hippos require a water bath at least 
as often as once in three days; and this is the 
most difficult of all things to provide on the desert 
marches. Sometimes pits are dug at the camping 
places and filled with water for the little chaps, 
and sometimes we carry a large water-tight box 
for their bath-tub. 

“On some parts of the way no water is found for 
fifty or sixty miles, and there we have to carry 
enough for all uses. The thirsty animals consume 
a great deal; and for our ordinary caravans thirty 
camels are required to carry the girbas—big water- 
skins, you know, made of the hides of large 
animals, taken off whole except for a cut around 
the head. Well, now you understand the sort of 
work we have tu do, don’t you? 

“All right. Well, one day at Massowah, very | 
early in May, I got a message from Kassala saying 
that a Hamran runner from the Setit had just 
arrived with news that Leppart and his caravan 
left Collalab April thirtieth. It was earlier by a | 





_our property. 


frequent intervals along the route. Loaded cara- 
vans require thirty-five days to make the journey; 
but with hajeens the distance is usually traversed 
in ten days, and may be done in eight. 

“When I reached the curious old walled Arab 
city of Kassala 1 made my usual provision of 
camels, goats, drivers, and so on, for taking the 
caravan to Massowah. Then I waited for Leppart 
to come in. 

“I looked for him any day after my arrival; but 
a week passed, and no Leppart came. This was 
not very strange, for caravans are often delayed. 
There was no possible way of obtaining word from 
him, except by runners or some chance traveller; 
for southward of Kassala the country is a true 
desert, and is traversed only by the caravan 
routes. 

“On the eighth day I heard a roundabout report 
that an Arab camel-driver who had arrived in 
Kassala and had been with Leppart brought word 
that the caravan had been attacked and captured 
by the Bazas—a tribe of hostile Arabs who inhabit 
a range of rocky hills in the desert south of 
Kassala, and who live mostly by robbery. I sent 
for the camel-driver immediately, but he kept out 
of my way, as if he was afraid of me, till the police 
found him. 

‘At first he would tell me nothing. So 1 had him 
brought before the pasha, and the pasha admon- 
ished him through the soles of his feet with a few 
strokes of the bastinado whip. Then he confessed 
that he and the other drivers, with their camels, 
had deserted Leppart’s caravan. 

“The Bazas, he said, had attacked the caravan, 
and had at first been beaten off. But on the 
following morning two of Leppart’s assistant 
Hamran hunters had quarrelled with him. In the 


where the caravan had been abandoned. He 


smote his breast and called Mohammed to witness 


|that he bitterly repented his desertion of the 
caravan. 

“Both Sanson and myself were completely gulled 
by him, the more readily that no sign of recognition 
passed between him and our self-styled Iamran 
guide. We committed ourselves to his leadership, 
and from sunset till two the following morning 
proceeded southward again. Then, as the moon 


had set and clouds arisen, we made a halt on the | 


rocky plain to secure a few hours of sleep. 


“Shortly past five o’clock in the morning I was | 


wakened by the Hadendoa boy, Musa, who had 
slept at our feet in the little tent which I had brought 


for shelter against the night winds and sand-storms | 


of the desert. 

“*Khawajah’ (Master), he whispered in Arabic, 
‘Hassein and Ahmed (the two Arab drivers) have 
gone away and taken the hajeens with them.’ 

“T shook Sanson and we rose at once. At first we 
thought that the knaves had merely gone to some 
neighboring khor, to water the dromedaries. But 
soon we discovered that they had taken away not 
only the girbas or water-sacks, but the durra and 
other provisions, as well as both our breech-loading 
carbines! 

“Perhaps you won’t understand all at once what 
this crime threatened us with. It meant death for 
us, unless we should soon fall in with acaravan. I 


think I see the horror in Sanson’s face as he turned | 
to me in the early morning light and cried, ‘Those | 


scoundrels have deserted us!’ 

“I felt sure that they could not have been gone 
very long, and as Musa pointed out the trail of the 
dromedaries, we gave chase after them on foot, 


although I had no weapon left except a big revolv- | 





The Thieves overtaken. 


afternoon he had been suddenly seized with a 
distressing sickness, of which he had died during 
the next night. = 

“Finding him dead in the morning, the two 
quarrelsome Hamran Arabs decamped with several 
of their fellows. Then the camel-drivers and other 
caravan men, chiefly of the Beni-Amer tribe, put 
the caravan in motion for Kassala. But after 
awhile they fell into fear lest they should be 
accused, or attacked, by the Hamrans, if they kept 
on the usual route. So they drove the cages, goats 
and other animals a distance of several hours’ 
march to a khor, or ravine, where there was a pool | 
of water not yet dried up. There they abandoned | 


“Poor Leppart’s body had been left for the 
hyznas to devour, in the birsch hut where he had 
expired alone. 

“I did not half believe the Arab’s story, although 
I afterward found it true in large part. But at 
first I thought it likely to be invented by the camel 
man to justify himself and escape further lashes. 
The bastinado does not encourage a lofty type of 
morals. 

“I quite expected to see Leppart arriving soon, 
to laugh at the whole story; and so I waited, 
especially as agsearch expedition would be expen- 
sive, and the profits of our business are not large. 
But after talking the matter over with one Sanson, 
an Englishman who was then at Kassala in the 
interest of a Sheffield house, I determined to go out 
along the Setit trail, with the lightest possible | 
outfit. 

“Sanson, a very gentlemanly young fellow, think- 
ing the journey would require but two or three 
days, kindly volunteered to go with me; and we 
set off that evening, mounted on hajeens. Our 
third dromedary, carrying two water-skins, food 
and so on, was ridden by a Hadendoa boy named 
Musa. 

For a runner and guide I hired an Arab who 
asserted that he was a Hamran from La Gwaiya, 
on the Setit, but who, I learned afterward, was a 
Ben-Amer man, kin to the Arab driver the soles of 
whose feet had been softened before the pasha 
that morning. 

“We travelled rapidly over the desert all that | 
night, across dry plains and over rocky hills where | 


| the only tree or shrub is the thorny mimosa. Next 


morning we camped in a ravine called Khor Seelak, 
where there was « stagnant water-pool at the foot | 
of a long, black crag. Here we passed the heat of 
the day. 

“Much to my surprise we were here overtaken 


ing pistol. It was a desperate business; but we 
ran on about three miles, and as good fortune would 
have it, came upon the rascals in a little valley 
where three or four doom-palms and a copse of 
tamarisk bushes grew about a nearly dry water- 
pool. 

“They had stopped here to fill the girbas, and had 
dug a hole in the wet ground to collect the water. 
But the water trickled in slowly, so they had to 
wait. Hassein was on the ground, filling a skin; 
but Ahmed sat perched on my best hajeen, ready to 
move forward. 

“We came suddenly upon the place, past a crag 
to the right of the palms, and ran resolutely toward 
them. 

“Dogs and sons of dogs!’ I shouted at them in 
Arabic. ‘How dare you steal my camels?’ 

“By way of reply the Ben-Amer guide raised my 
Winchester carbine and shot at me. Fortunately 
he was a bad marksman, like most Arabs, yet I felt 
the wind of the bullet. Our lives were at stake, 
and we could do no better than rush upon them. 
The miscreant fired five shots as we closed in, and 
one bullet tore through Sanson’s shirt. 

“Hassein meantime had leaped to his feet from 
the water-hole where he was squatting, and dropped 
the gourd with which he was dipping up the water. 
He climbed like a cat to the lofty saddle of the 
dromedary. 

“*Hold, Hassein, or I will shoot you!’ I yelled; 
for I had come within fifty feet of him with pistol 
in hand. 

“Instead of yielding, he snatched Sanson’s 
carbine from the saddle sheath and aimed at me. 
He could scarcely have missed me with it if I had 
given him a second more time; but my bullet caught 
him exactly in the left ear as he turned to shoot. 
With a shrill Arab oath, he leaped clear of the high 
samel saddle and fell heavily to the hard ground. 
I don’t think you’ll say that he had not deserved his 
fate. 

“Sanson had no weapon but a camel stick. 
Ahmed emptied my carbine at him, but before the 
Englishman could come to close quarters the guide 


started the dromedary and ran off, leading the third | 


animal, which was hitched up to his saddle by a 
halter. 


“I hurried up into the saddle of the dromedary | 


which we had recaptured and gave chase; but the 
Arab proved the better driver, and gradually drew 
away from me, till I saw there was no use going 
farther in pursuit. Meantime the sun had risen 
and another blazing desert day began. 

“Nothing remained for us now but to bring our 


week than I had expected Leppart to start, and I | by the renegade driver who had been bastinadoed. | tent and other trappings to the water-hole, in the 


set off next day to meet him at Kassala. 


|I was the more amazed because he said he had 


“This was the eighth time I had made the trip; | come all the way from Kassala on foot, though his 


and I need not say much of the journey. I 


travelled with the post hajeens, or trotting drome- | for the trouble I was having, this rascal said he had 
daries. There are rest-houses, or mohattas, at | come after us on purpose to guide us to the place 


soles were still sore. With a fine pretence of regret | 





shade of the dooms, and pass the hot hours there. 
In flying from Hassein’s hands and falling to the 


ground, Sanson’s carbine had struck the hammer | 


against a stone so violently as to break the lock- 
| oaiens so that my pistol was the only effective 
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weapon left. We had a bag of durra, but could not 
go on without a guide. Indeed, we were not sure 
that we could find our way back to Kassala. 

“About six o’clock that evening, however, Musa, 
who had gone to the top of the crag, to the north of 
the tamarisk vale, came running down to tell us 
that he saw a caravan coming from the southward. 
| It was heading toward our little vale for water, 
and turned out to be a small caravan of about fifty 
| pack camels laden with gum dummar and durra 
| from Haikota, under the leadership of a fine old 
| sheik named Adam. 

“From this patriarch of the desert I received the 
first trustworthy tidings of Leppart’s lost caravan. 
“Sheik Adam told me that he had seen a flock of 
seven milch goats wandering in a khor which he 
had passed shortly before his midday halt. One of 
his camel-drivers, while attempting to go around 
the goats, had discovered the fresh bones of several 
others and of two camels. The man had also seen 
the trail of the caravan along the bottom of the 
| valley, leading out to westward of the usual route. 
The Haikota men had wondered whitherward the 
| caravan was proceeding. 

“Thad no doubt it was Leppart’s, and feeling a 
| great desire to ascertain what had become of our 
property, I decided to go back along Sheik Adam’s 
trail as far as the khor he described. But Sanson 
could not stay with me. His business required 
| him to return speedily, so he bargained with the 
Haikotas to join their caravan back to Kassala. 

“The plucky Englishman strongly urged me to 
go back with him. It was but common prudence, 
he argued. But I had resolved to go ahead, and 
about two hours after sunset, as the red moon rose 
over the Abyssinian hills, I rode off on my one 
remaining dromedary, with no other equipment 
than a water-skin,.a bag of durra and 
my revolver. 

“TI sent the Hadendoa boy back with 
Sanson; and it was my hope to recon. 
noitre the khor that night, and overtake 
the Haikota caravan in the 
thirty-six hours. That night’s trip, how- 
ever, proved a terrible one, and before it 
was done I first met Ishur.” 


course of 


HENRY L. KENT. 
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ANCIENT SEA-SERPENTS. 


The belief 
serpents not as 
prevalent now as it has been. Though 
tales concerning them yet find their way 
into the newspapers, these are usually 
written jocularly, and it is not seriously 
expected that they will be believed by 
intelligent readers. 

Still there are learned persons who are 
unwilling to impute levity or falsehood 
to all contemporary reports of sea-ser 
pents. Such a person is Doctor Oudemans, 
Director of the Zodlogical at 
Ilague, who has recently published an 
extensive work entitled, ‘The Great Sea 
Serpent, a Critical and Historical Essay.” 
In this work, with great assiduity, have 
been gathered together nearly two hun 
dred narratives alleging that these sup 
posed monsters have been seen by modern 
men. 

Perhaps the best reason for denying the 
existence of such animals is that hitherto 
none, either dead or alive, have fallen under the 
direct observation of scientific men. Though 
accounts have been given of sea-serpents in all 
parts of the world, it would seem very strange, 
were they really in existence, that none has ever 
been captured, and that not even a fragment of 
one has been found cast up by the waves on the 
sea-shores. 

Sea-serpents, and monstrous ones, too, certainly 
existed in the past. There is no disputing this, 
because their remains have been found in numbers 
and in various places. Were some descendants of 
these supposedly extinct reptiles yet living,—and 
no one will deny the possibility that such may be 
the case,—they would furnish all the foundation 
needed for most of the numerous tales of sea. 
serpents which have been told during the past 
three or four centuries. 

But there is no probability that any have lived in 
historical times. We know the species only as 
having lived millions of years ago, in the great 
geological age of reptiles, when they and their 
kindred dominated the world, both on land and 
sea. Their continuance, unchanged, to the present 
time, would be out of accofdance with the known 
facts of the persistence of the higher types of 
animal life. 

Among the many kinds of extinct reptiles at 
present known, not few might, in popular 
language, be called “sea-serpents.” If, however, 
we restrict the term to its narrower signification, 
and make it mean sea-snakes of monstrous size, 
then there have been none. Snakes are among the 
most modern of reptiles, and no extinct forms 
known were larger than the largest now in exist- 
ence. 

But there are certain extinct reptiles, enormous 
snake-like lizards, whose lives were wholly spent 
in the water, and whose habits were most ferocious. 
These reptiles, which might very reasonably be 
called sea-serpents, are known to scientific men as 
Mosasaurs. 

Over one hundred years ago, some workmen 
in an underground quarry near Maestricht, in 
Holland, discovered in the rocks while at work, the 
bones of a singular animal. The remains were 
removed with much care by Doctor Hofmann, an 
army surgeon, and proved to be those of the skull 
of an enormous reptile, so different from any 
previously known that it excited the greatest 
interest among scientific men. 

Several years later, the French laid siege to the 
| city of Maestricht, and it is said that during the 
| bombardment the gunners were instructed to avoid 
firing upon that part of the city where the specimen 
was supposed to be. 

After the capitulation, the fossil was taken to 
Paris, where it was studied by Cuvier, the re 
nowned French naturalist; who for the first time 
| recognized its true nature, and named it Mosasaurus 
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Hofmanni, a name which 
reptile of Hofmann. 

The specimen afforded only an_ imperfect 
knowledge of what the living animal had been. | 
It was not till recently that our knowledge has | 
been made at all complete by the discovery of | 
large numbers of Mosasaur remains in the ex- 
tensive chalk deposits of western Kansas. 


signifies the Meuse 


Kansas Chalk Beds 


Ages ago, in the cretaceous period, the western 
part of Kansas and the eastern part of Colorado 
were covered by a broad inland sea, dividing the 
continent into two, and extending from the Gulf 
of Mexico probably to the Arctic Ocean. The sea 
was so deep that its sediment formed a fine 
calcareous ooze, which has been consolidated into 
a soft white chalk. 

The climate must have been warmer then than 
now, for the waters of this inland ocean teemed 


with various reptiles, which could hardly have | 


thrived in present climatic conditions there. They 
lived and fought among themselves in countless 
numbers. Dying, their bones fell to the bottom 
and were gradually covered up by the sediment. 
Large areas of this chalk have been denuded in 
the river valleys by the rain and winds, and the 
geologist has now only to walk over the surface 





The neck was short, the body and tail were long. 
The tail was flattened vertically to form a stout 
and flexible means of propulsion through the 
water. Altogether, these animals must have 
been capable of great speed. 

That they were very ferocious and pugnacious 
is certain. Their bones are not infrequently 
found with old, partly healed injuries, and with 





Mosasaur. 


and Fossil 


scars of wounds inflicted during life—the results, 
undoubtedly, of fierce battles among themselves. 
| Fragmentary remains of the Mosasaurs are 
very numerous in the chalk deposits of Kansas, 
| showing that they’ must have lived in great 
| numbers. That they were distributed over the 
| whole tropical and temperate world seems evident, 
| from their discovery in localities so far apart as 
| Kansas, Europe and New Zealand. That they 
| were everywhere the masters over all other 
swimming creatures seems also evident, for the 
|largest were certainly capable of swallowing 
animals of the size of a horse with the ease of a 
water-snake swallowing a frog. 

Other great and strange reptiles lived with 
them, but there were none that could withstand 
the enormous and fierce Mosasaurs in single 
combat. S. W. WILLISTON. 





to find their scattered remains partly or entirely | 


washed out by the weather, often as perfect as 
when they were covered up millions of years ago. 

During tlie five seasons that I have spent in 
search for them in these Kansas chalk beds I 


have collected or helped to collect several tons of | 


such remains. 
While the decomposing remains were falling to 
the bottom of the ocean, they were more or less 


torn, mutilated and dissevered by the waves and | 
Often the bones are found 


by predatory animals. 
with the marks of teeth upon them, or even with 
sharks’ teeth imbedded in them. 

Of the Mosasaurs, not less than twenty species 
have been found in Kansas, and as many more 
are known from other parts of the United States, 
from Europe and New Zealand. Perhaps the 
most perfect specimen now known is the one in 
the Kansas University Museum, from which the 
illustration given herewith was made. 

The slabs of chalk containing it were dug out, 
as shown in the picture, and again placed together 
in the museum, disclosing, when freed from the 
matrix, a nearly perfect skeleton, twelve feet in 
length. The tail had been broken off and turned 
up over the back, and many of the small hones 
were found scattered about, but it was an easy 
matter to tell where each bone belonged, and then 
to make a drawing of them all in place. 

The animal is a lizard, but it is a lizard adapted 
for living in the water only. Unlike any lizard 


now living, it was meapable of moving about) 


with activity on land. 
were over fifty feet long. 
The head was very flat, long and 


The largest specimens 


each of the jaws, both above and below, there 
were about twenty sharp, conical, recurved teeth. 
By an admirable adaptation, the teeth, when lost 
or worn, were replaced by new ones, so that they 
were always fitted for use. 


The feet were small, and could not reach the | 


head to aid in holding the prey, and of course the 
animals could not make use of any solid object in 
the water to assist in retaining the struggling, 
resisting prey. To compensate for this, the lower 
jaws were strangely adapted to serve in a measure 
as prehensile organs. 


They were long and stout, and loosely attached | 
They | 


to the skull by two freely movable joints. 


were entirely separated from each other in front, 


and had each a hinge-joint near the middle, just 
back of the teeth, acting almost like two arms 
under the loose skin which covered them. 

Not only were there teeth in each of the fixed 
upper jaws, but there were also two rows of sharp 
teeth in the bones of the palate, which held the 
prey while the lower jaws, used independently of 


each other, were alternately thrust forward and | 


drawn back, pulling the animal into the mouth 
and down the throat. 

The small legs were stout and very flexible, 
and the slender toes were webbed by the skin. 


pointed, | 
reaching a length in some of over five feet. In | 
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The cardinals flame. Red, clustering berries line 

The leaf-illumined ways, and deeper grows 

The wild grape’s color in whose prisoned vine 

The blood of June, still burning, tided flows. 
Selected. —Mrs. Whiton Stone. 
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THE NEW TARIFF. 


| parliamentary history for its length and bitterness, 
|a new Tariff act has been passed and has become 
| a law. 


of Congress in 1890 was completely satisfied with 
the McKinley act. 

The bill which was passed by the House of 
| Representatives was much nearer what the country 
| expects as a Democratic Tariff than that which 
has become law. But the Senate is quite evenly 
divided, politically, and a few of the Democratic 
and Populist members insisted on certain changes 
as 4 condition of giving it their support. 

The leading features of the new act are: first, a 
restoration of the duty on sugar; secondly, a 
large and somewhat general reduction of duties 
on manufactures, taking away a part, but not the 
whole, of the ‘‘protection’’ heretofore given to 
domestic manufactures ; third, a step in the direc- 
tion of ‘‘free raw material,’’ by abolishing the 
duties on wool and on lumber and salt; and 
fourth, an income tax. 

The condition of the Treasury, in these hard 
times, required a large addition to the revenue, 
and this will be given by the sugar tax. So far 
as the lower duties on manufactures, and the 
remission of the wool duties, are concerned, these 
are in partial accordance, at least, with the policy 
of the Democratic party. The income tax, of 
course, is not a part of the Tariff proper. 

The history of the remarkable struggle between 
the Senate and the House of Representatives is 
extremely interesting; but we cannot enter upon 
it here. The new Tariff act is certain to be the 
great topic of political oratory during the coming 
canvass for members of Congress, and perhaps in 
the still more important canvass of 1896 for the 
presidency. 


* 
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HISTORY. 
God is the true historian of earth; 
We pen the deeds of blood and strife ont t pain ; 


He, with His angel scribe, records the b 
Of souls within His Kingdom born again. 


Views the full story of this earthly ball, 
* And marks the great Eternal and Unseen. 


CHARLES M. SHELDON. 
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THE CORN CROP. 


When the reports that told of the probable 
| damage to the corn crop of the country were 
| received, the news caused great excitement in the 
markets. Prices were so swiftly and seriously 
affected that in the Chicago exchange something 
like panic occurred. 

Yet although it is announced that this most 
| important crop is a failure, nevertheless that is 
| only a comparative statement. The government 
experts have estimated that the corn lands of the 
| West and South will yield as much as a billion 
| and a half bushels, so that no danger of famine 
| or great distress exists. When it is said that the 
| corn crop is a failure, the meaning is that the 
| harvest yields so little that prices are sure to be 
advanced, and food products made from corn 
will cost the consumer more than would be the 
case were the crop a full one. 
| When the corn-fields yield as much as two 


| billion bushels at a harvest, then such plenty 











which much of the corn grown in the West is 
converted. 


Therefore when the falling off, by reason of | 


available was under charter for several months to 
carry the grain to Europe, while the elevators 
poured forth a golden stream night and day for 
many weeks. 

The influence of this prosperity reached to 
many a humble log cabin in the West, and the 
nation had splendid illustration of the importance 
of the corn crop to its prosperity. 

Happily the corn areas of this country are so 
enormous that it is not likely that there ever will 
occur any drought of such wide extent as to 
imperil the entire crop. 
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BLUNDER OF A TYPE-SETTER. 


| There are few words in the English language 
upon which more rhetoric, sentiment and true 
poetry have been expended than the beautiful 
word,‘mother. The word cannot be improved. 
There was a period when no young woman of 
fashion ever thought of referring to her mother 
otherwise than as her mamma, but that time is 
happily gone by. Mamma, which is perhaps a 
tolerable diminutive, is still in frequent use, but 
mother is more and more resuming its proper 
| position as the sweetest and commonest of house- 
| hold words. 
| But there is one abbreviation around which 
| clings not the slightest aroma of either elegance, 
That is ma. Ma 
Itisa 


domestic comfort or romance. 
may be convenient, but it is nothing else. 
word without dignity or charm. 

Mr. W. D. Howells, in the latest of the delightful 
papers in which he has been giving the public the 
history of his early visit to New England, in the 
days when his fame and he were young, relates an 
amusing incident of his first visit to James T. 
Fields, then editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 

Mr. Fields received the young author genialy, 
and happened to be at that moment looking over 
one of Mr. Howells’s poems which was to appear 
in the next number of the magazine. The proof 
sheets of the poem he kindly handed to his writer. 
The poem, perhaps the most popular Mr. Howells 
ever wrote, though he modestly disclaims much 
popularity as a poet, was entitled, “The Pilot’s 
Story,” and dealt with a tragic episode of slavery 
on a Mississippi steamboat. A young slave mother, 
lost at a gambling game by her owner, is about to 

be sold down the river, away from her child and 
| its father. She breaks into a passionate outcry at 
| the coming separation: 
“What will you say to our boy, when he 
cries for me, there in St. Louis?” 

The young author had taken an innocent pride in 
| his poem, and was quite pleased with this line in 
| particular, which appeared to him simple, natural 

and touching—as indeed it is. What was his 
dismay to find that a fatal proof-reader had not 
thought it good enough, or simple and natural 
enough, and had made it read: 
“What will you say to our boy, when he 
cries for * Ma,’ there in St. Louis?” 

| “He had even,” says Mr. Howells, “had the 
| inspiration to quote the word he preferred to the 
| one I had written, so there was no merciful possi- 
bility of mistaking its use for a misprint, and my 
blood froze in my veins at sight of it. 

“Mr. Fields had given me the sheets to read while 
he looked over some letters, and he either felt the 
chill of my horror, or I made some sign or sound of 

| dismay that caught his notice, for he looked round 





After a struggle almost unexampled in our | prevails as cheapens the prices of meats, into | @tme. I could only show him the passage with a 


gasp. I dare say he might have liked to laugh, for 
| it was cruelly funny, but he did not; he was 
| concerned for the magazine as well as for me.” 
Although a whole edition had been printed of the 


A few words will tell in outline the course of | drought or from other causes, is as great as half | sheet, there was yet time to repair the mischief, 


| Tariff legislation during the last seventy years. 
| A system of ‘protection’ prevailed from 1824 
until 1846, when the Democrats passed the 
‘Walker’ Tariff act, so named because Mr. 
Walker, Mr. Polk’s Secretary of the Treasury, 
| devised the scheme. Under this act nearly all 
| duties were cut down, and the law has been called 
| a ‘free trade’’ Tariff. 

Further reductions were made about ten vears 
later; but just before the Civil War began the 
policy was reversed and a protective Tariff was 
enacted. The duties were greatly increased during 
the war, in order to provide revenue. After the 
war, although numerous acts were passed remov- 
ing or reducing duties, no general revision of the 
Tariff took place until 1883. 

The changes then made were generally, though 
not always, in the direction of lower rates. In 
1890 the McKinley act was based wholly on the 
principle of protection. It actually reduced the 
revenue from imports, because it made sugar free ; 
but the rates on many articles were advanced. 
All the acts from 1861 to the present year were 


the work of Republicans; the act of 1894 was | 


passed by a Democratic Congress. 


The Democrats have repeatedly taken the ground | 


in their national platforms that the principle to be 
observed in making a Tariff is ‘“‘revenue only.” 
If they had been united in holding to this prin- 
ciple the Tariff act of 1894 would have been quite 
different from what it actually is. 

Many Democrats, however, hold to the principle 


that while revenue should be the chief considera- | 
They would | 


tion, it should not be the only one. 
arrange the details so as to favor American 
| productions. A few of them go further than this, 
and are, frankly, protectionists. A great many 
others of the same party, although hoping some 
time to attain free trade, fear that a sudden change 
of policy might bring disaster. Still others wish 
for protection to the industries of their own states, 
while favoring free trade as a general principle. 


The result of these divisions is an act which its | 


| : 
supporters wish to be regarded as a measure of 


“revenue reform,’’ not as the act they would wish 
to have passed. Probably not one member of 


either branch of Congress was fully satisfied with | 


it. In the same way probably not one member 


| billion bushels, the entire country is made to 


suffer. Although the farmer may get a higher 
price for the corn he carries to market, yet he is 
|not likely to gain much advantage, since the 
increased price of those things he is obliged to 
buy is quite certain to absorb all his gains. 
Besides, a shortage in the corn crop of any 


season by so much as half a billion bushels may | 
so seriously affect the earnings of many of the | 
|railway companies as to reduce the dividends | 


| they have been accustomed to pay to their stock- 
| holders, possibly to make it necessary to pass 
them. That means enforced economy, which is 


sure to be felt by the community in the decreased | 


expenditures. Thus hard times are caused. 

In the past twenty years the corn crop of the 
United States has been seriously affected by 
unfavorable weather four times, and with one 
exception each year of failure hasgbeen followed 


|In 1877 the crop failed to yield an average, and 


| the effect was felt in decreased railway earnings 


| and increased prices, which had much influence | 


in causing the business panic of the following 
year. 
In 1881 the crop again ran short, and although 


no convulsion of the markets followed, yet the | 


check to business prosperity such as had existed 
since the resumption of specie payments in 1879 
was very perceptible. But the failure of the crop 
| of 1883 created much of the unhappy influences 
that brought on the disastrous, although brief, 
panic of 1884. 

In 1890 again the sun beat down in such fiery 
and long-continued heat as to parch the corn and 
greatly diminish the expected harvest, and 
| followed as that was by the world-wide panic 
caused by the failure of the Barings in London, 
brought something of business distress upon this 
country, and even the peril of actual panic, 
happily averted. 

In the summer of 1892 nature 
favors upon the corn-fields of the country, and 
lone of the greatest harvests of corn recorded 
contributed to a season of unusual prosperity. 
Some of the railway companies were obliged to 
build freight-cars in great numbers to transport 
[the corn to the markets, and every steamship 


by a period of financial distress, or hard times. | 


lavished its | 


and the editor at once ordered it done, notwith- 
| standing the great inconvenience. When at length 
| assured that “Ma” should be safely kept out of 
| the poem, its author took his departure, feeling, 
he declares, “‘weak, as though in the escape from 
some deadly peril.” 


<oe- — 


**TIPPING’? SERVANTS. 


A traveller, who was relating to a company of 
friends his experiences in tipping or feeing ser- 
vants, had been in many countries where he had 
only a smattering of the native language. He had 
been dependent to a large extent upon tipping as a 
means of making his journeys in foreign lands 
comfortable, and in some cases even endurable. 

“Gold is the universal language,” he said, “‘which 
is understood the world over. Let people see the 
color of your money, and you can travel almost 
anywhere without phrase-book or Ollendorff. 

“It has the magic quality of converting into mind- 
| readers those whose services you require. It has 

shortened many a journey for me, smoothed my 
| pillow on land and sea, and forced an appetite for 
many a meal. 

“Money sometimes,” he added, “can be too 
eloquent. The largest fee which I ever paid was 
| to a guide in the Chilean Andes. 

“T had fainted from fatigue in the mountains 
toward the end of a long day’s ride. He dashed 
water over my face, forced brandy down my 
throat, and restored me to consciousness. I was 
grateful, and gave him ten dollars. It was a mis- 
take that nearly cost my life. 

“The guide,” the traveller continued, “received 
with the fee an exaggerated idea of my wealth. 
He entered into a conspiracy to rob and murder 
me in the mountains. 1 was rescued by two 
| Chilean gentlemen from a fate which I had invited 
| by a lavish and reckless tip.” 

“Have you ever found any one,” asked one of 
the traveller’s friends, “who gave any real evidence 
of being grateful for your generosity in feeing?” 

“] can remember only one instance,” was the 
response. ‘A colored waiter in a hotel in Caracas 
was very bright and attentive. 

“As Iwas to remain there a week, I gave him a 
large fee after the first meal, so as to secure good 
service. From that moment he was a most faithful 
attendant, not only serving me intelligently at 
table, but even installing himself as my interpreter, 
lackey and body-guard. . 

“On my last morning in Caracas, as I entered a 
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carriage to drive to the railway station, my colored 
friend placed a small basket on the seat. 

“*You must take this,’ he said, ‘as a token of my 
gratitude. When you gave me money the day you 
arrived, you did not know how much I needed it. 
My mother was ill. We were very poor. With 
that money I bought medicine which she needed. 
In this basket are some of the best oranges raised 
in Venezuela.’ 

“He was not trying to get a final tip. He ran off 
with tears in his eyes before I could thank him. 
He was grateful, and with real delicacy of feeling 
showed his appreciation of generosity.” 





——<—--$$__—__— 


CONGO OPINIONS. 


The comments of visitors from barbarous lands 
on the ways and customs of civilized peoples 
sometimes make us wonder if we are really so 
highly enlightened as we fancy ourselves. 

Not long ago some natives of the Congo region 
were brought to Europe. Among them was a black 
man named Mansonna, who had learned some 
French, but who had seen nothing of European 
life. When he was asked what struck him most in 
Brussells, which was the first city where he 
stopped, he said: 

“It is this—that people run around so. Why do 
they do it?” 

“Life is short, Mansonna,” he was answered, 
“and we must get a living.” 

“But that,” he answered, “is not a reason for 
running around so. Do you not have women 
enough to support you? And there is the land, 
which God has made the property of all men; why 
do you not use it?” 

No explanation could make it clear to him why 
people “ran around so.” “And you are,” he 
declared, “beyond all doubt a race of sorcerers, 
else you could not build such high huts. They are 
enormous, vast, they go to the sky; but in them 
you must live one on top of another. I do not like 
that way. I like a little hut, and no one to live on 
top of me. 

“It is strange to me that you should have little 
square rocks along your roads, which must hurt 
your feet. And you have beautiful long boats 
which float on the land. 

“You have many strange things, but with them 
all you must run around—run around all the time. 

“No, I will stay a little while in your country. 
Your village is great and beautiful, but I like mine 
better, and I will soon go back to it and to my little 
hut, which I built myself. I like better than your 
rivers the river which flows beside my hut, and I 
like to see it through the tall grass. Ah, you have 
no such tall grass! And where, without grass, do 
you hide when your enemies come after you?” 


ttitlilieanensaiisiaeaii 
. CORRUPT POLICE. 


In the recent investigation of the police of New 
York City witness after witness gave evidence as 
to the corruption that prevailed throughout the 
force. Saloon-keepers, “green goods” men, the 
keepers of the vilest resorts, all testified that they 
made regular payments to the police, and in return 
were protected in carrying on the most unlawful 
occupations. 

Not only the patrolmen but the officers also were 
implicated in these offences. To be sure the wit- 
nesses were not men and women whose word, even 
whose oath, was good for much; but when we 
remember the fact that it would be their interest to 
deny that they had been protected, rather than to 
prefer false charges, their testimony becomes more 
credible. Moreover so many persons told the same 
story that it is almost impossible not to believe it. 

No one needs to be told how the police force of 
New York is chosen—that the men are selected for 
political reasons, by party bosses; and that the 
object is not so much to secure public order as to 
control the politics of the city. 

But the purpose of a police force is to see that the 
laws are obeyed and respected. The force should 
be made up of good men. If any system of select- 
ing them results in the choice of bad men, the 
system is bad. And it is ten times as important to 
keep the force pure as it is to secure the fancied 


right of any person, or of a hundred thousand | 


persons, to a voice in the selection. 


+ 
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ILL-ADVISED. 


In dealing with royalty it is necessary to have “a 
pretty reason” ready for any awkward situation; 
for kings and queens can never be made responsible 
for failure. 

When Victoria was a very young sovereign, she 
sat down, one day, to play chess with the Queen of 


Belgium. She had never played before, and Lord | 


Melbourne with Lord Palmerston stood behind her 
chair and advised her. 

Later, Lord John Hobhouse took their place, and 
became somewhat confused by the difficulties of 
the situation. A good deal of misunderstanding 
was occasioned by the fact of having two queens 
on the board and two queens at the table. 

Moreover, Victoria was constantly asking, ‘What 
must I do?” so that the adviser felt incapable of 
making a well-considered decision. 

He lost the game, but next night the queen, 
undiscouraged, played again. When Sir John 
entered the room, she ran up to him, laughing, and 
exclaiming: 

“I’ve won! How did I happen to lose yesterday?” 

This was a poser. Could the courtier reply, 
“Because your majesty had not learned the game?” 
By no means. 

“Because,” said he, “your majesty had such bad 
advisers!” 


* 
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GEORGE ELIOT. 


The letters of the late Professor Edward L. 
Youmans give an interesting glimpse of the great 
novelist, George Eliot, through the eyes of the 
equally great biologist, Herbert Spencer, who was 
one of her most intimate friends. 

Spencer regarded George Eliot as the greatest 
woman living, if not the greatest female intellect 
that ever appeared in the world. 


The novelist lived very quietly, receiving few 
friends, but Spencer was admitted at all times. He | 
called there one day as she was finishing the “Mill 
on the Floss,” and Mr. Lewes, who was just leaving 
the house, met him on the steps. | 

“Ah, Spencer,” he exclaimed, “do go in and 
comfort Polly. She is crying her eyes out over the 
death of her children ;” meaning Tom and Maggie 
Tulliver. 

On another occasion Lewes had arranged to take 
a ramble in the country with Spencer and 
Youmans, but instead of him appeared the follow- 
ing note: 

“My DEAR PHILOSOPHER.—Polly is ill, and as | 
husbands are indivisible (and for that reason 
probably no matter), I am sorry to say that I shall 
not have a leg or cerebellum at your service. 

Faithfully yours.—G. H. LEWEs.” 

The quip on the divisibility of matter is a fair 
specimen of the puns and jokes with which Lewes 
was always bubbling over. 


AN ALARMED CRITIC. 


When Robert Browning’s poem of “Sordello” 
appeared, it astonished his friends and amazed the 
public. Douglas Jerrold’s first perusal of the poem 
furnishes an amusing anecdote. This distinguished 
contributor to Punch was recruiting his powers at 
Brighton after a long illness. In the progress of 
his convalescence, a parcel arrived from London, 
which contained among other things, this new 
volume of “Sordello.” The medical attendant had 
forbidden Mr. Jerrold the luxury of reading, but 
as he happened to be alone when the parcel arrived 
there was no one to remind him of the ban placed 
upon the enjoyment of which he had been so long 
deprived. 

A few lines of the poem put him in a state of 
alarm. Sentence after sentence he read without 
comprehension, and suddenly the idea flashed 
across his mind that in his illness his mental facul- 
ties had been completely wrecked. 

The perspiration rolled from his forehead, and 





he sank back, crying: 

“T am an idiot!” 

When his wife and sister came in, he pushed the 
volume toward them, demanding that they rend it, 
and tell him what they thought of it. He watched | 
with anxious intentness as his wife read the begin- | 
ning of the poem. | 

A look of intense relief came over his face, as 
his saw his wife’s steadily deepening expression of 
perplexity. At last she said with perfect sincerity, 
“I don’t understand what the man means; it is 
perfect gibberish to me!” 

The delighted humorist sank back on his sofa 
again, exclaiming, “‘Thank heaven, I am not an 
idiot!” 

Browning often laughed over this occurrence, 
but at the same time contended that ‘“‘Sordello” was 
one of the clearest and most simple poems in the 
English language. 


ASSAULTED BY A DRUNKEN MAN. 


Here is an original way of dealing with a drunken 
man, adopted with great success by Mr. Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg, the biographer of Shelley. 
about to enter Covent Garden,” he says, “when an 


somewhat roughly, and asked why I had run 
against him. I told him briefly that he was 
mistaken. Whether somebody had actually pushed 
the man, or he only sought a quarrel, I know not; 
but he discoursed for some time as if he considered 
himself injured or insulted, and being emboldened 
by my long silence, concluded with a cordial 
invitation just to push him again. 


“Several persons not very unlike him in costume 
had gathered round, and appeared to regard him 
with sympathy. 

“When he paused, I addressed to him slowly and 
quietly, and with great gravity, these words, as 
nearly as I can recollect them: 

“*T have put my hand into the hamper; I have 
looked upon the sacred barley; I have eaten out of 
the drum! I have drunk and was well pleased; I 
have said Konx ompax, and it is finished!’ 

“*Have you, sir?’ inquired the astonished Irish- 
man, and his ragged friends instantly pressed 
|round him with, ‘Where is the hamper, Paddy ?’ 
| ‘What barley?’ and the like. And ladies from his 
own country, that is to say, the basket-women, 
suddenly began to interrogate him: 

“ ‘Now, I say, Pat, where have you been drink- 
ing? What have you had?’ 

“I turned, therefore, to the right, leaving the 
astounded neophyte, whom I had thus planted, to 
expound the mystic words of initiation as he could 


to his inquisitive companions.” 


SENSIBLE AND PRACTICAL. 


Some time ago an appeal was made in England 
for funds with which to raise a memorial of some 
kind to Gilbert White, the natyralist who, by his 
writings on out-of-door subjects, made his village 
of Selborne famous, and founded a school of 
writers on natural history. 


The appeal resulted in the raising of the sum of 
about twelve hundred and fifty dollars. This would 
not have procured a very magnificent monument 
of marble; and through some one’s ingenuity, a 
hydraulic ram to bring water to Selborne has been 
substituted for the usual mortuary memorial. 

This is a strange monument, but it is a very 
sensible one. By means of the ram, water will be 
forced from the spring above the village, to which 
the villagers have had to journey for water from 


y- to the houses or near them. 


memorial is in excellent keeping with Gilbert 
White’s unpretentious character; and the people of 
Selborne will long have occasion to bless the name 
of the naturalist who lived in their village a hun- 
dred years ago. 





NO COMFORT. 


One of the first clever speeches set down to the 
credit of Lord Macaulay belongs to his very early 
days, and must have been entirely spontaneous. 
When he was in Trinity College, he attended a 
Cambridge election, where the mob, with the 
freedom peculiar to British voters, were hustling 
the successful candidate. 


Missiles of all sorts were flying about, and 
Macaulay’s ardor for public life may have been 
somewhat cooled by the dead cat which he received 
full in the face. The man who had thrown it 
apologized profusely, and assured him that he had 
only mistaken his aim. 

“The cat was meant for Mr. Adeane,” said he. 

“Then,” said Macaulay, ruefully, “I wish you 
| had meant it for me and hit Mr. Adeane!” 





“IT was | 


Irish laborer, bearing an empty hod, accosted me _ 


| 


| 


| 





| 


| 


time immemorial, into a reservoir, and then through 
| 


t has been well said that this simple and practical | 
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A Marvellous Showing. 


The U. S. Government, through the Agri- 
cultural Department, has been investigating 
the baking powders for the purpose of in- 
forming the public which was the purest, 
most economical and wholesome. 


The published report shows the Royal 


Baking Powder to be a pure, healthful 
preparation, absolutely free from alum or any 
adulterant, and that it is greatly stronger in 
leavening power than any other brand. 
Consumers should not let this valuable 
information, official and unprejudiced, go 
unheeded. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S GIRLHOOD. 


In Two Parts.— Part I. 
| 


By Lady Jeune. 


Though Queen Victoria is one of the most | 
interesting figures of modern times, very little | 
information about her early life has been pub- | 
lished. Her childhood was somewhat secluded, 
and newspapers seventy years ago were less 
devoted than now to the collection of gossip and 
stories about young people of royal blood. No 
one who knew the queen as an infant or as a 
little girl remains alive to tell the tale. So we 
have but a few stories, together with official docu- 
ments, from which to gain acquaintance with her 
uneventful early days. P 

She was born at Kensington Palace on the 
twenty-fourth of May, 1819, and was the only 
child of the Duke of Kent, the fourth son of 
King George III. Her mother had been the 
widow of the Prince of Leiningen, by whom she 
had two children. 

The marriage of Queen Victoria’s parents might 
not have occurred so soon as it did had the 
Princess Charlotte lived. She was the only legit- 
imate child of the prince regent, who afterward 
became King George IV. Thus the Princess 
Charlotte was heir apparent to the throne. 

She was the wife of Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg-Saalfeld. Had she left children, the right | 
of succession would have belonged to one of 
them. But she died in 1817, leaving no living 
child. Thus the brothers of the prince regent | 
were, according to their seniority, in the line of | 
him, and their children after | 


| 


succession after 
them. 

But the Duke of York, the second son of King | 
George III., had no children. The king's third 
son, tae Duke of Clarence, afterward King Wil- 
liam IV., was not married till after the Princess 
Charlotte died. The Duke of Kent, the fourth 
son, Queen Victoria’s father, hastened to marry | 
because it seemed probable that a child of his, if | 
not he himself, might inherit the throne. 

For some years after the Princess Victoria was | 
born it did not seem likely that she would become | 
queen. For her father’s elder brother, the Duke 


| to see, and the good-natured child crowed and 


clapped its hands. 


Her early education was directed by her mother, 
an agreeable woman of great sense and devotion 


About half-way across, and while slanting up 
river, Oliver was met by Jacob Foxglove, the 


The duchess and her little girl reached London | to duty. The princess soon showed a strong professional oarsman, an Englishman, rowing in 
on the day when George III. died, and the prince | power for acquiring and assimilating knowledge, | his shell. Foxglove tells this story : 


regent became George lV. There, when the Duke | while her memory for faces and names of people | 


“The young un looked kind of done up, so I 


of York—who strongly resembled his brother, the | she met was wonderful, as it has been to this day. | stops and says I, ‘Wot's the row, matey ?” 


dead Duke of Kent—visited the widow, her little 


| When she was under six years old, Doctor 


** ‘Nothing much,’ says he. ‘I’m a bit faintish, 


girl seemed to mistake him for her father, and | Davies, afterward Bishop of Peterborough, was | that’s all.’ 


held out her arms to him lovingly. This greatly 
touched him, and he was a most devoted uncle 
to her all the rest of his days. 

The public appearances of the Princess Victoria 
after her return to London were many, for her 


| mother usually held the baby in her arms when 
| receiving any of the numerous addresses of con- | not consent to any change, for she had tried Club house.’ 


dolence that were presented to her. 


All this time the position of the Duchess of confidence. To the suggestion that he was not | 
Her husband had | sufficiently distinguished, she replied that his | form and sit down in the shade of their house,’ 


Kent was a very trying one. 


| appointed her preceptor and tutor. Every day 

|she read the Bible with him and received his 
lessons in religion. ‘ 

| When she became heir apparent it was suggested 
| that some more distinguished man should be 

| made her tutor. But the Duchess of Kent would 


| Doctor Davies and seen him to be worthy of her 


‘**Want help?’ says I. 
‘No; quiet’s all I want. 
the city that’s worst,’ says he. 

“ ‘Roarjng of sunstroke ? says I. 
***Sunstroke!’ says he, kind of startled. ‘Oh, 
I guess not. But I’ll go ashore at the Crescent 


It’s the roaring of 


| It’s shut; there aint nobody there,’ says I. 
«*Well, I'll draw my canoe out on their plat- 


died deeply in det, due to his generous habits. | rank might be raised. He was therefore made | says the poor young fellow. 


He was a man who could not see want or suffering 
without relieving it, even to his own embarrass- 
ment. 


He was connected with sixty-two chari- | 


Dean ef Chester by Lord Grey, and soon after- 
ward raised to the episcopal bench. 
The Baroness Lehnzen, who had been governess 


| ‘For all he was sort of gasping like a bird in 
| the heat, he looked so fit that I didn’t think he 
was ina bad way. So I pulls off, for you may 


table societies, and endeared to the country by his | to Princess Feodora of Leiningen, also assisted in | lay to it that I wanted to get my own hide out of 


kindness and religious sentiments. 


His financial position had been harder than | generally under the advice of her wise Uncle | 


| the queen’s education; and it was conducted 


| the sun.” 
Foxglove also says that he kept his eye on 


that of his elder brothers, for he did not come | Leopold, whose residence in England was of | Oliver till he was almost ashore in a place where 


into a separate income till older than they had 
been when well provided for. 

The widowed duchess at once gave up all his 
private property to her husband’s creditors. She 
was then without house or furniture, and her 
fortune of six thousand pounds a year would not 
begin to accrue to her till six months after her 
husband’s death. But for the generosity of her 
brother, Prince Leopold, afterward king of the 
Belgians, she would have been in a sadly destitute 
condition. 

Prince Leopold was still receiving thirty thou- 
sand pounds a year from the British nation, money 
which had been voted to him on his marriage with 
the Princess Charlotte. From this he allowed 
three thousand a year to his sister and continued 
the payment till 1831, when he became king of 


the Belgians and gave up his jointure from the | 


British treasury. 


Meantime, in 1825, Parliament granted six | 
| thousand pounds a year to the duchess for her 


maintenance of the young princess, heir apparent 
to the throne. 

This money was voted in response to a message 
of King George IV. to Parliament. He had not 
recognized the little princess as heir presumptive 
until her fourth birthday, when he presented her 
with a small miniature of himself set in diamonds, 
and gave a state dinner in honor of her and her 
mother. 

Meantime the life of the Princess Victoria had 
been about as uneventful as any ordinary child’s, 


| great value to the Duchess of Kent and her child. 
Indeed the queen, for many a year, continued to 
rely on this uncle for counsel if not for guidance. 
| At the age of twelve the Princess Victoria was 
a highly intelligent and well-educated girl. She 
| spoke French and German fluently. She knew 
| Italian fairly well. She had been taught Greek 
}and Latin; in mathematics she showed great 
proficiency for one so young, and -her acquire- 
ments in music and drawing were considerable. 

Altogether, she gave excellent promise of ful- 
| filling the warm hopes with which the nation 
| regarded her; and her girlhood, with which I 
shall deal in the next paper, did not dissipate but 
increased the confidence with which those who 
knew her predicted that hers would be a worthy 
and memorable reign. 


ORDEAL OF OLIVER JAMES. 


| My young friend, Oliver James, put his canoe 
| into the water below Chestnut Street, Boston, 
| about eleven o’clock on the morning of the thir- 
| teenth of July. The hour is fixed by the janitor 
| of the Kashigawigamog Boat Club, who remem- 
| bers that young Mr. James, while selecting his 
| paddle, remarked that the tide seemed half in. 

| So hot was the day that the janitor advised 
| Oliver to wait for a breeze. But the young man 
| said his blood seemed fevered by heat; that the 
‘heat had kept him awake nearly all the 

| previous night; that he had tried vainly 


| sky and river seemed ‘‘dancing together in heat 
haze.”’ The Englishman saw no one at the 
| Crescent Club boat-house, and he thinks all the 
| city laborers then usually working near there had 
| struck on account of the heat. 

Certainly Oliver must have been close to the 
embankment when he fell back in the canoe. He 
| had been sitting near the middle on two small 
cushions which remained under him as he fell. 
The back of his head struck against the first 
thwart in front of the stern, his neck bent limply, 
| and his head fell sharply to the floor. 

When Oliver regained consciousness he sup- 
posed he had been struck blind, which seemed 
| the more probable because everything had been 
indistinct before he fainted, and the last he 
| remembered was that blackness had seemed sud- 
|denly to surround him. If he were not blind, 
| then perfect darkness ruled where he lay. Per- 
| haps night had fallen. But he saw no stars. 

Oliver winked both eyes repeatedly. ‘They 
were in no pain, though he had a splitting 
| headache, and felt very ill. He lay wondering 
| what had happened. 

A draught of cool air was about him; he 
could hear water rippling under the canve, which 
‘swashed slightly as he moved. It also grided 
| curiously, and he judged that it was not moving 
| with the current. 

His coat, with matches and a watch in the 
| pockets, lay beneath his shoulders. To reach 
the matches he found he must rise and 

get the coat clear. As he sat up 


of Clarence, had married soon after Princess | except for two narrow escapes. The first was in 
Charlotte’s death and his wife bore two children. | Devonshire, when she was but a few weeks old. 





Though both died, it was long expected that an 
heir might yet be born to her husband's right of 
succession. 

As this expectation wore away, the fact that 
the little Princess Victoria was likely to become 
queen much increased her importance. 

Her father had married the Princess of Leiningen 
twice, first at Coburg, Germany, according to the 
rites of the Lutheran Church; second, according 
to the rites of the English Church, at Kew. After 
the second ceremony the duke took his wife to 
Germany, but brought her back to England in 
order that their child should be born a Briton. 

The christening of the little princess was a 
stately ‘“‘function,’’ for which the Gold Font was 
brought from the Tower of London to Kensington. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of London performed the ceremony. Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, and the baby’s uncle, the 
prince regent, were her godfathers. 

She was a fine, healthy, well-grown baby, but 
still an object of anxious solicitude to her father. 
In order that she and her mother should escape | 
the trying cold and fogs of a London winter, he | 
hired a small house in Devonshire and took them 
there. This gave rise to a rumor that the little 
princess was not robust; though her constitution 
was always that sound, strong one which has 
enabled her to bear many children and perform 
in health the hard work of her long reign. 

There are in existence letters from her father in 
which he told his friends how well the baby throve 
in Devonshire, and with what rapture and delight | 
he watched her little ways. It is said that, at this 
time, in entrusting her to servants he always 
added, ‘Take care of her—she will be queen of 
England ;”’ though then there was no great pros- 
pect that she would come to the throne. 

On going to Devonshire the intention of the 
. Duke of Kent had been to take the baby princess 
back to Germany in the coming spring with his 
wife, who was obliged to return there on account 
of her two children by her first husband, and 
because she was regent of the principality during | 
her sons’ minority. | 





But this plan was frustrated by the death of 
the Duke of Kent, which is said to have been due 
to careless gratification of his fatherly affection. 
When overheated with exercise he went to the 


A boy shooting at wild birds near the nursery 
window sent a charge of shot through a pane and 
close to the head of the infant in her nurse’s arms. 

The second adventure occurred when the little 
princess was living at Kensington Palace with 
her mother and her half-sister, Feodora of 
Leiningen. The two’ children were accustomed 
to be driven out every day in a pony cart, the 
pony being led by a page and a nurse walking 
beside the little carriage. One day a large dog, 
running between the pony’s legs, so frightened it 
that it plunged and upset the cart. Princess 
Victoria was thrown out head foremost and might 
have been crushed by the falling carriage had not 
a passing soldier caught her in his arms. 

Notwithstanding the brilliant prospects of the 
child, nothing could be more simple and homely 
than her life. At eight o’clock she breakfasted 
with her mother and sister, her silver bowl of 
bread and milk being set on a little table at her 
mother’s side. Then, while Feodora was at her 
studies, Victoria went out for an hour’s drive 
or walk. 


At two o’clock, when the Duchess of Kent had 


luncheon, her little daughter dined. Then she 
drove, walked or, if the weather were warm, sat 
under the fine old trees of Kensington Garden for 
atime. After tea she went early to bed. 

Being a healthy, well-disposed, merry child, she 
was fond of her toys, and particularly delighted 
in running races down the long corridors and 
through the great rooms of Kensington Palace, to 
which she had almost unlimited access. Her 
nurse was Mrs. Brock, of whom she was very 
fond, and to whom she fastened the name of 
“dear Poppy.” 

Many happy days of the queen’s childhood 
were spent at Claremont, the English residence 
of her uncle, Prince Leopold, to whom she was 
much devoted. From him she took her love of 
botany, and at Claremont she had a little garden 
which supplied her with endless pleasures and 
interests. 

In those days she was, as appears from trust- 
worthy records, a very lively child, always run- 
ning about in the flush of health and high spirits. 
This energy was a natural result of a simple, 
wholesome life, free from excitement—a well- 
directed childhood that laid the foundation for 


nursery and sat long in his damp clothing, playing | a maturity of good motherhood and judicious 
with the child. Thus he contracted a severe cold | conduct as queen of her realm. 


of the queen’s conduct as an infant. 


which soon proved fatal. 


Some days later the widowed duchess and her | 
baby left Sidmouth for London, and in connection | 
with this departure we have an authentic anecdote | 
Crowds of | 
people had assembled at Sidmouth to bid the | and freshness of color in her cheeks were noticed | 
widowed duchess a sympathetic adieu. She held | 


According to all accounts and all pictures of 
the little princess, she must have been a pretty 
and a winning child. She had a soft, round face, 
beautiful blue eyes, flaxen ringlets, and a lovely 
complexion which she long retained. The beauty 


and commented on till she became quite old, and 


he felt more distinctly the cool 
draught. Then his head struck 
with little force against a damp 
ceiling, and he quivered 


+to find coolness under the trees of the 
| Common; that his head rang with the 
| clatter on granite blocks and the 
clang of electric cars, and 
| that nothing would 
relieve him so well 
| as the perspiration of 








|rapid exercise. The 
|janitor thinks that re ‘ 
| perhaps Ohver had ; 
| already been slightly 


| sunstruck. 

The sun, as he start- 
ed, glared from an 
| unclouded sky. From 
| the various tall chim- 
| neys of Boston, Cam- 

bridge and Charles- 
town smoke rose as straight up as on a windless | with horror as he instantly surmised what must 
winter morning. Under the least breeze the river have occurred during his faint. 

| affords coolness to oarsmen, but on that still When he lighted a match, which was not blown 
| forenoon the scorch of the sun was unmitigated. | out till he had glanced round, he saw that he 

“T suppose my shins and arms will peel again,” had indeed drifted, while in a faint, into that 
Oliver called back to the janitor. round tunnel which opens on the Charles. A 

They and his neck and shoulders were naked, | hundred times he had seen over it the big board 


Oliver passes the Dredge. 


for he was paddling in ‘‘trunks.’’ The bare parts 
| were tanned dark brown, for he was used to 
| going out in that scant costume. 

| TY guess you’re safe from sunburn anyhow, 
| sir,’ said the janitor, and hastened indoors to 
| escape the glare. He reflected, as he watched 
Oliver paddling up river, that the young man 
was not likely to gain relief by perspiring freely, 
for the furnace-like glow between water and sky 
“would dry up the sweat faster than it came.” 

No doubt Oliver supposed that his fine muscular 
condition would bring him through with impunity, 
but it is probable that he was a little too ‘fine’’— 
or overtrained. After he had passed under the 
Harvard Bridge, on the Cambridge side of the 
central draw, he was lost to the janitor’s sight. 
|For the next particulars I have consulted one 
of the men of the dredge working above the 
bridge near the Cambridge embankment. 

This man noticed Oliver coming alongside the 
dredge, as if seeking shade, which he could not 
find because the sun was too high. 

“It's frightfully hot,’’ said Oliver. 

“Terrible,”’ said the dredge hand. 

“T feel about done up.” 

“Should reckon you would. Better come in 
under the roof here.”’ 

‘No, the roar of the machinery would drive me 
wild. Have you any cold water aboard ?”’ 

The man brought out a big dipperful. 





Oliver 





| better, and paddled off toward the Crescent Club’s 
boat-house. He had complained of ‘‘burning all 


| over” and wished he had worn something more 


ter baby up at the carriage window for the people | her skin was remarkably transparent and snowy. | shady than a little flannel rowing cap. 


wetted his head and neck, drank, said he felt | 


| placard: Danger! Beware of Conduit. 

| A hundred times he had shivered at the thought 

| of what would happen to any one exploring the 

| conduit if caught by the rising tide. 

| This conduit is not a sewer, but was built to 

| discharge the occasional overflow of heavy rains 
into the river. Oliver was in no danger of suffo- 
cation by foul air. But he did not doubt that he 
| was doomed to die there. 

| The ceiling of the conduit is a few inches below 
|the surface of the Charles at high tide. And 
already the water was so high that Oliver had 
not room to sit up straight in his canoe. 

| The sharp bow had run against one side of the 
| timbered tunnel and been held there, Oliver could 
| not see by what. The stern had swung round 
pose was pressed against the other side of the 
arch. 

So the canoe had been held diagonally; for 
| how long or short a time Oliver could not guess. 
| As he tried to sit up the canoe shook, went free. 
| and drifted with the current. 

Though Oliver had to sit stooped, he could 
use the paddle, and did so for a few seconds 
before it came into his heat-stupefied brain that 
he was paddling with the in-setting tide and 
therefore away from the Charles. 

With a strong effort of will he collected his 
thoughts. Perhaps he might as well try to get 
out one way as the other. So he thought, for he 
was not aware that the tunnel was miles long. 
He supposed that the inner end of it was in the 
Back Bay fens, not quarter of a mile away. 

However, he did not know whether the conduit’s 
inner end was wholly submerged or not, his best 
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chance seemed to be in paddling for the Charles. 
Therefore he faced round and tried to stem the 
current. 

It was difficult work for a sick man. He had 
to stoop to save his head. He could not lift his 
paddle high enough to clear the water, but moved 
it forward, submerged, for each stroke. Every 
moment the little arc of air overhead was lessening 
with the rising tide. 

Oliver, perhaps because of the increasing pain 
of stooping, thought the flood came in with aston- 
ishing speed. ‘The gradual lifting of the canoe 
forced his head against the ceiling, and the 
knuckles of his upper hand scraped against the 
boards, which seemed overgrown with some short 
weed and roughened by barnacles. 

After some minutes he found no more room for 
strokes that would move her against the current. 



















He fell back in the 


Then he clutched desperately at the weeds and 
barnacles overhead, trying to check her drift 
backward. 

To give up and be drowned unresistingly never 
entered the mind of this American boy. Sick, 
fevered, weak, racked with pain, he would vet | 
tight to the end. 

Hundreds of people were plainly within a few 
yards of him, for he could hear the frequent 
rumble of street-cars, and occasionally the more 
distant passage of Boston and Albany railway 
trains. Beacon Street, he supposed, was directly 
above his horrible prison. 

As Oliver vainly clutched at the conduit’s 
lining, it occurred to him that he might paddle 
with his hands; but when he tried this he found 
the canoe drifting quickly backward. Then he 
lay down on his back and thrust his knuckles 
upward against the ceiling. 

With this the pain of stooping went out of his 
shoulders and his desire to struggle became more 
intense. His knuckles slipped slowly along, 
scraped often by the barnacles. Soon he com- 
prehended that he should have lain with his head 
toward the Charles, for he could not get any hold 
with the backs of his fingers. 

With difficulty he shifted round, touched the 
roof with his palms, and instantly perceived 
that he could now thrust the canoe forward. He 
placed one palm against the ceiling, pushed, 
reached forward the other palm, pushed again, 
and so went slowly against the current. 

Lying with ears close to the floor of the canoe, 
Oliver heard the gurgle so clearly that he sup- 
posed his speed considerable till he fell to esti- 
mating it. His reach was about two feet, and 
each push took about two seconds. 

But the narrowing and lowering arch often | 
stopped the wobbling bow. At such times he | 
swayed it back to the centre by pressing both | 
hands upward till the prow went clear. Con- 
sidering all things, he reckoned he was gaining | 
about ten yards a minute. | 

The tide, rising at the rate of twenty inches an 
hour, would set the canoe’s bow and stem hard 
against the ceiling within twenty minutes. Then 
he must resign himself. But in twenty minutes | 
he might gain two hundred yards! 

Though Gliver could see no light whatever, he | 
calculated that the Charles could not be two | 
hundred yards distant. The Beacon Street cars, 
which he could now hear but faintly, ran within 
three hundred yards of the Crescent Club boat- 
house. If he had gained one hundred yards | 
already, he conceived he might reach the river | 
in the few minutes remaining. 

The thought of being drowned in that slimy 
hole in the dark was horrible. To sink and lie | 
in the mud at the bottom—perhaps not to float 
out with the tide till thrust up at last against the | 
ceiling in high water! 

To his sick fancy this fear gave death a new 
terror. He worked desperately, with a sense of 
growing weakness. 

When the water was so high that the front end | 
of the canoe steadily scraped on the ceiling, Oliver | 
wriggled forward to weight down the prow. He | 
went too far, and the aft end began to scrape. | 
Then he shifted back till both ends were barely | 
free, and pushed with all his might. 
One, five, ten pushes—was the canoe about to! 








| not dead ! 


stop? Yes—it was now caught at both ends! 
He screamed with the anguish of defeat and 
doom. 
How could one silently meet death coming in 
| such wise? There he was, prisoned, in absolute 
| darkness, waiting for the tide to press up over 
| the edges and drown him like a rat in a hele. 

Again he began struggling. He pushed against 
the ceiling in order to force the canoe deeper, 
| and so gain room for thrusting it onward. Thus 
| he had made a little progress when it became 
clear that the canoe would soon upset. 

Between pushes, when it rose, it tilted. The 
it over. 

Oliver put his right hand over the side into the 
running water; it was within two 
| coming over that side. He lifted his head and 





twisted it around in hope to see light from the 
entrance. 


With his motion the 
canoe lurched and 
the water poured 
over. 

Oliver vainly 
tried to right his 
craft. Too late! 


Not a gleam! 


he rolled over into 
the current. 

Deliciously re- 
freshing, the tide 
had run in from 
the sea. Down 
went Oliver; up 
he came, under 
the canoe. But al- 
ready the immer- 
sion had relieved 
him from the 
stupidity and 

headache of 

partial sun- 
stroke. On 
touching the 
thwarts he 
knew what 
to do, dived 
against the 
current, and rose with swimming room above 
his head. 

“I’ve a chance yet. I can swim! But how far 
have I to go?”’ thought Oliver, and swam steadily 
on in the dark. 

At short intervals his hands touched the walls, 
for the arc was now barely wide enough to permit 
swimming. Before two minutes had passed he 
found his hair touching the ceiling. Then he swam 
as deep as he could, keeping his chin in water. 

‘“Surely,’’ thought he, ‘I can reach the Charles 
in five minutes.’ But three minutes had not 
gone when the back of his head was once more 
up against the weeds and shells of the ceiling. 

Now he fancied he saw faint light far ahead. 
But it had become impossible for him to keep his 
mouth above water. With a few more strokes 
his nose was pressed under. 


inches of | 


The next moment | train took us from London to Richmond. 


Oliver dived, swam under water, and came up | 


with a sense that all was over. He could not 
clear his nose, nor dive again without taking 
breath. He kicked and plunged under the sur- 
face in despair, thinking, ‘My death-throes have 
begun !"" 


All over? No—he turned on his back, got 


his mouth and nose among the weeds and caught | every available corner. 


Then he swam on his back with huge 
He would not be drowned, he vowed, 


breath. 
endeavor. 


COMPANION. 


platform, walked down the river to our boat- 
house, and astonished the janitor with my scraped 
| nose and no canoe. I didn’t tell him my story 
for he wouldn’t have believed it. I can hardly 
believe it myself. Indeed,”’ said the young fellow, 
very solemnly, ‘‘what saved me was just the 
mercy of God.”’ 

Next day I met him on Tremont Street. 

“I’ve got my canoe and paddles,”’ said he; 
“they floated out at low tide. All I've lost is a 
coat and a valuable nickel-plated watch which 
any fellow can have who chooses to go into that 


hole after them.” Epwarp W. THomson. 


high bow and stern were acting as levers to topple | 


<-e- —— 


THREE MONTHS IN A HOUSE-BOAT. 


| It was the first week in May that we hired our 
house-boat, and we cheerfully paid down one 

| hundred pounds for the three months’ use of her 
without ever having seen the noble craft. We 
were told that her name was Jdlersholm, and that 
| she was lying just above Teddington lock, the 
first lock on the Thames. 

The next Saturday afternoon we went down to 
inspect our new possession. Twenty minutes by 
There 
we hired a boat and proceeded to scull up-stream. 

It was a lovely afternoon and the river was 
alive with boats. It scarcely seemed as if there 
was room on the narrow stream for all the canoes, 
skiffs, launches and barges which crowded that 
strip of water. The Thames is second to no 
river in sylvan beauty, but it must not be for- 
gotten that between Richmond and Oxford it 
averages only about two hundred feet in width. 

Well, we steered our way along the stream and 
passed Pope’s villa, and many another interesting 
old house, till we reached Teddington lock. Here 
the crowd was so great that we preferred to drag 
our boat over the rollers to waiting our turn at the 
lock. Then when we had passed the weir, under 
a willow bank, we saw a yellow and white house- 
boat which bore the name of Idlersholm. 

We just got on board and stayed. One of the 
party was toled off to go back to town and collect 
the necessary luggage for the others; but over us 
all at once fell the fatal fascination of house-boat 
life, and we sank into the deck chairs and 
murmured the refrain of the lotus-eaters: ‘*‘We 
will return no more.”” 

It was so lonely, still and beautiful here un‘ ur 
the willows that we forgot all about the London 
engagements, or merely remembered them to 
shudder at the vision of noise and rush they 
called up. 

The Idlersholm was a sort of flat-bottomed 
barge with a flat-roofed cottage built on it. There 
were four little bedrooms, a kitchen and pantry, 
and a fairly large saloon forward. We retired 
into the saloon only on wet days, or late at night 
when the mist from the river made the air chilly. 
Our morning-room was the bows, our smoking- 
room was the stern, our drawing-room was the 
roof, where we received our visitors and had 
afternoon tea. 

The little bunks were very cleverly fitted up 
with washing-stands that seemed to fold up into 
the wall somehow, and the most was made of 
every inch of space. 

The women of the party idled away much time 
in filling up the window-sills with ‘‘corbe-boxes”’ 
full of flowers, and in sticking pots of plants in 
This was quite unneces- 
sary—for opposite to us the river bank was gay 
with lilac, pink and white may, and some yellow 


while an inch of air remained into which he might | tassels of laburnum shone brilliantly against a 


put his nose. It slipped 
through the weeds and 
scraped along the little 
shells. The terrible and 
brave struggle was almost 
finished. 

If he should take in 
water when gasping for 
air he must be choked. 
Then he would thrash 
round wildly for a few 
moments, sink limp, and 
drift in along the bottom 
—how far? 

Oliver could see no light, 
for the entrance. if near, 
was behind him. But he 
knew he had turned a 
corner in the tunnel and 
he knew that corner was 
not far from the Charles. 
One more breath—then he turned over on his 
front and dived for the last time. 

Dived! He went down to the bottom and 
crawled there. He crawled till he could crawl 
no more, and then he would not rise. Straight 
on he swam as he felt himself ascending. 

When the back of his desperate young head 
came up against the ceiling he still swam. He 
swam so well, indeed, that he swam straight out 
of the conduit and came bursting and choking 
up outside the embankment. 

Most of this information I had from Oliver 
himself, that afternoon, who then looked as well 
as any young athlete can who has his nose covered 
with sticking-plaster. 

“How good it was,”’ said he, “to come up 
under the same old hot, glorious sun, and hear 
the thundering of the dredges, and the clatter and 
clang of the cars, and know that I was alive and 
I could hardly believe it. 

“Whatdid Ido? Why, I swam to the Crescent 





“The idiershoim.” 


copper beech. Then the pyramidal chestnuts 
towered over the lesser trees, till their spikes of 
white bloom seemed to pierce the blue sky above ; 
and the young green of the lime fluttered delicate 
and drooping beside the dark stiffness of a stately 
cedar. 

On the bank against which we were moored 
there was a rich carpet of buttercups and cuckoo- 
pints; down at the water’s edge the great, rich 
kingeups reared their golden heads. It was 
occupation enough, the men of the party felt, to 
lie still and watch the silent river stealing down 
between the trees and the flat, green fields, without 
punting up to Kingston to buy pots of tulips and 
hyacinths. 

For there was a punt belonging to the /dlers- 
holm—a punt which was easily poled along this 
slow, shallow stream, and which, when there was 
a good breeze, used to flaunt a crimson sail and 
pretend it was a yacht. 

It is one of the unwritten laws of the Thames 
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“that punts and canoes should have red sails, while 


sailing-boats have white, and barges have brown 
ones. The effect is very pretty, and what with 
the flowering trees on the banks, and the gay 
sails, the reach of the Thames just above Ted- 
dington lock is a wonderful feast of color in May. 

But if the daytime was beautiful, so was the 
night. Then all those rowing- and sailing-boats 
and barges vanished away, and a hush fell over 
the scene. We were all alone then, for as vet the 
other near were unoccupied, and 
there were no tents on the camping-grounds. 

Then the stars came out and the nightingales in 
the woods sang soft yet shrill, and the gentle 
murmur of the water against our bows was like 
a perpetual lullaby. 

At first we had started to do all the work of the 
house-boat ourselves, the girls undertaking the 
one to be cook and the other housemaid, and the 
boys undertaking to clean the boots and knives, 
fetch the milk and make themselves generally 
useful. But somehow it did not answer. 

It was ‘‘not all jam,"’ the boys declared, to be 
roused in the early morning by unearthly shouts 
of “*Milk-oo!"’ from the opposite bank, and have 
to turn out, perhaps in the rain, and punt across 
to fetch the milk for breakfast. So before the 
first week was out, we had rigged up a bed in the 
pantry and installed the kitchen-maid from town 
as maid-of-all-work, while we indulged im the 
most disgraceful laziness. 

In June we fest that a huge effort was demanded 
of us, for every house-boat on the Thames must 
put in an appearance at Henley regatta. Besides, 
our willow bank grew less lonely as the season 
came on. Other house-boats moored close to us, 
the camping-ground grew crowded, even a band 
came and played on an island not far off. 

So one day, amidst much bustle and excitement, 
we were hitched on to a tug and began our 
journey up stream. The first night we were 
moored just below Windsor, amidst the meadows 
known as Runney Mead, close to Magna Charta 
island, where John capitulated to his stern barons. 
The next day we were towed along under the 
beautiful Clivesden woods, and on to our position 
at Henley. 

What with the trouble of getting through the 
locks and of watching for Eton College, Med- 
menham Abbey, and the other places of interest 
we passed, we felt quite exhausted when we were 
at last moored in a row with some fifty other 
house-boats on one side of the Henley course. 

The hext few days we were all excessively busy 
with yellow flowers, yellow art muslins, Japanese 
fans and umbrellas. Our simple little Jdlersholm 
was soon a gorgeous mass of many shades of 
yellow, its white boards hidden with dried palms 
and fans, and its deck lined with calceolarias—for 
there is great competition in the decorating of the 
house-boats for Henley. 

The first day of the regatta was very windy 
and showery. Awnings were splitting and Jap- 
anese umbrellas blowing away all day. But it 
was a pretty day, none the less, with shadow and 
sunshine chasing one another over the billowy 
green woods and meadows opposite, and the river 
swarming with craft of every description. 

Now and again, when the bell rang for a race, 
the course was cleared by superhuman exertions, 
but we paid little attention to the racing; we were 
too much engaged in recognizing and greeting 
the many friends we saw passing up and down 
the stream, or in taking them on board to see 
our Idlershoim and giving them lunch and tea. 

The next two days were brilliantly fine, and 
we quite enjoyed this dash of society in which 
we found ourselves,*the 
fashionable costumes, the 
champagne lunches, the 
music and dancing in the 
evenings. 

One of our party was 
enticed back to London 
by this taste of worldly 
pleasures, but the rest of 
us could not escape from 
the spell of the lotus, and 
cared only for 


house-boats 


Nearing the downward 

tream, 

With half-shut eyes, ever 

to seem 

Falling asleep in a half- 

are 

We found that we could 
let the Jdlersholm drift 
down stream and keep 
certain control over her 
with two long poles; so 
in this typically idle way we stole down between 
the woody banks and meadows rich in grass, 
mooring here or there as we felt inclined. 

A real hot July was on us now, and we found 
quite exercise and society enough in attending 
the various regattas—for there is in summer a 
regatta at least every Saturday on the Thames, 
and generally two or three in a week. 

So we slowly drifted down to Hampton Court, 
meaning to have a last few days at the willow 
bank for the finish. But the end of July seemed 
to come with extraordinary rapidity and our 
lease of the /dlersholm was up. 

Never before had we spent such a peaceful 
three months, so free from the rush and fever of 
modern life. But lo! with the first grinding ot 
the wheels and shriek of the engine, the lazy 
spirit of the river fled. We eagerly began to plot 
all sorts of active amusements, and even gave a 
thought to business and examinations. 

H. Morren. 
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A COMMONPLACE LETTER. 


It seemed so little, the thing you did, 
Just to take the pen in your hand, 
And send the warm heart’s greeting, hid 
’Neath the common two-cent stamp of the land. 
But over the mountains, and over the plain, 
And away o’er the billowy prairies went 
The small square letter, to soothe the pain 
Of one who was fretted with discontent. 


She was ill and tired; the long hot day 
Had worn itself to the merest shred, 
The last of the light as it ebbed away, 
Fell on her patient needle and thread. 
A shadow came flying across the space 
Where the fading sunlight filtered through, 
There was just the gleam of a sweet young face, 
And a voice said, “Here is a letter for you!” 


The quick tears blurred in a sudden mist, 
But she brushed them away, and then she smiled, 
And you should have seen how she kissed and kissed 
The postmark’s circlet, like a child. 
war: the name brought back the long ago, 
1en she dressed in her best of afternoons, 
When she found it a pleasure to sit and sew, 
And her seams were hemmed to tripping tunes. 


Poverty, change, and the drudgery 
Of work that goes on without an end, 
Had fettered the heart that was light and free, 
Till she’d almost forgotten she had a friend. 
The people at home so seldom wri 
Her youth and its pleasures lie all behind, 
She was thinking bitterly but last night 
That out of sight is out of mind. 


Now, here is your letter! The old hills break 
Beyond these levels flat and green, 
She thrills to the thrush as his flute notes wake 
In the vesper hush of the woods serene. 
She sits again in the little church, 
And lifts her voice in the choir once more, | 
Or stoops for a four-leaved clover to search, | 
In the grass that ripples up to the door. 


It was very little it meant for you; 
An hour at best when the day was done, 
But the words you sent rang sweet and true, 
And they carried comfort and cheer to one } 
Who was needing to feel a clasping hand, 
And to hear the voices she used to hear; 
And the little letter, the breadth of the land | 
as the carrier dove that brought home near. 


MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 





THE TWINS. 


The old man and his apple tree 

Are verging close on eighty-three. 
planted there when he was two, ~ 
And almost side by side they grew. 
How straight and stron ay were at eight, 
One leafy, one with curly H 

How fine at twenty, how alive 

And prosperous at rr 

“What health and grace in every limb,” 
Was said of it—was said of him. 

Then when he blushed a marriage groojn 
The tree out-vied the bride in bloom; 

And in the after years there played 

Within its ample sweep of shade, 

A little child with cheeks as red 

As had the apples overhead. 
Her father called the tree his twin, 
And surely it was next of kin. 


The best of life came to the twain, 
The beauty of the stars, the rain 
Soft-stepping, and the liquid notes 

at overflow from feathered throats. 
Unto the soul that selfish strives 
Was borne the fragrance of their lives, 
And anxious folk with brow down bent 
Bathed in their dewy-cool content. 
They held their heads up in the storm, 
And gloried when the wind was warm; 
Their shadows lay but at their feet, 
And all of life above was sweet. 
And now that they are eighty-three, 
They’re almost as they used to be! 
The blossoms are as pink and white, 


Are looking, tasting, just the same, 

And just the same his uttered thought, 

Of mirth and wisdom quaintly wrought. 
Through all the years they’ve kept their truth, 
Their strength, and that sweet look of youth. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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LIVING ARGUMENTS. 


Cyrus Hamlin, in his interesting autobiography, 
‘*My Life and Times,”’ gives an account of the 
acceptance of Christianity by Doctor Lincoln, 
who was, in the early part of the century, the 
most distinguished skeptic in the state of Maine. 

In stating at a public meeting the reasons for 
his change of belief, Doctor Lincoln said: «I can 
say it was not caused by argument. I have never 
heard or read an argument, to which I did not 
think I conld give a satisfactory answer; but 
there was one argument—a living argument—that 
moved every day and often before my window, 
in the humble, benevolent Christian life of my 
neighbor, Deacon Perry.”’ 

Another illustration of the superior power of 
life over argument is found in the testimony of a 
distinguished scientist, who for years was so 
inclined to question the truth of Christianity that 
his friends felt assured he would ultimately 
become an atheist. 

One of them, meeting him after several years 
of separation, was astonished to hear an expres- 
sion of Christian sentiment, and asked : 

‘Do I understand that you believe in a personal 
God ?” 

“‘Yes,”’ replied the scientist, reverently; “I 
believe in God, and in Jesus Christ His only Son, 
our Lord ;"’ and in answer to his friend’s inquiry, 
he gave this account of his change of opinion and 
of feeling toward Christianity : 

“Through all my tendency to agnosticism there 
was always one argument that I could not 
answer; that was my mother’s life. Her sweet- 
ness of spirit, her inspiring faith, her patience 
and fortitude under great trial, her self-sacrificing 
love—these were ever before me, and I was 
obliged to answer the question, ‘Whence came 
they ?’ 

“Forced at last by my increasing dissatisfac- 
tion to strengthen my convictions, or give up my 
attitude of doubt, I took up the well-worn Bible 
which my mother had left me, but which I had 
not read for years, to see if I could understand its 
meaning and its power over her life. 








| upon me. 





“I was surprised to find that it seemed new to 
me, and as I read, a conviction of the reality of 
the spiritual world, of God, of Christ, took hold 
I was no longer in doubt. It was in 
this way that my mother’s life had saved me.” 

The humblest religious life is a more powerful 
argument for the truth of Christianity than all 
the logic of Christian philosophy. 


+ 
+ 





QUAINT, BUT GOOD. 


One meets with marked characters among the 
clergymen in the remote parts of England, where 
grown-up people may still be found who have 
never seen a railroad or a gaslight. “Smith, of 
Gumfretson,” was one of this class. He was rector 
of the place for half a century, and his recreation 
was to excavate the bones of the mammoth, the 
hyzna, the cave bear and the wild horse, out of the 
caverns where they had once lived. 


Smith’s appearance suggested one of the old 
patriarchs—tall, pegs ne terme stalwart, eye 
as keen'as a hawk’s, intellectual head and ample 
beard. In fact, when his photograph was exhibited 
in a store window, children gazed at it with awe, 
thinking it a picture of the Father of the Faithful. 

He was fond of nature in every form, and knew 
the habits of birds, beasts, fishes and reptiles. He 
was a bee-master, and walked about, to astonish 
his friends, with his hands covered with live bees. 
They knew him, he said, and never stung him. 

His favorite inquiry to a stranger was, “Have 
you said your prayers?” 

Some ladies, accompanied by officers of the 
army, visited Smith’s church, a small, old, lichen- 
and ivy-clad edifices 

“I want to ask you a question,” said he; “will 
you answer me?” 

“Yes, if we can.” 

Pe - mat you said your prayers to-day ?” 

“Yes. ; 


Seeing the officers 
called them back, an 
prayers this morning?” 

“We are ashamed to say we did not,” they 
answered, frankly. 

“There’s grace in you, after all,” said the rector, 
“if you are ashamed of yourselves; so kneel down 
on that grave and say the Lord’s Prayer with me.” 


getting out of the way, he 
said, “Did you say your 


The officers knelt, and thanked the old man. 


His favorite dog used to follow him to church, 
where he remained during the service, keeping 
very quiet. On being remonstrated with, the 
rector replied: 

“Why should not my dog come to church? He is 
a better Christian than half my parishioners!” 

At an autumn evening service he came out of the 
chancel carrying a very thin candle, as there was 
no other light in the church. 

“Before I begin my sermon,” said he, “I want to 
speak to yes on gratitude for the blessing of 
artificial light. We are none of us sufficiently 

ateful for small mercies; this candle, for 
nstance,” and he held it up, letting the grease 
drop from it to the floor. 

The author of “Random Recollections of Some 
Noted Divines” says that his preaching was — 
and sometimes beautiful. He would take a flower- 
pot, or a bird’s nest, or a piece of old pottery, or an 
Zastern lamp, or even a fossil bone, into the pulpit, 
use it as an illustration, and then hand it round to 
the congregation. 

One Sunday morning the lesson for the day was 
the narrative of the daughter of Herodias dancin 
before Herod. He commented on it instead o 
preaching a sermon: 

“Impudent hussy, dancing to amuse an old 
debauchee in his cups. So when he had sight 
enough of her, he promised her whatever she 
might ask, to the half of his kingdom. Half of his 
kingdom, indeed! Why, he had not half, nor a 
quarter, of a kingdom to give. It was not his; he 
was only a tributary of the Roman Emperor. 

“So she asked her mother. And who should a 
young lass ask, if a man promises to give her 
anything, but her mother? So her mother told her 
to ask for the head of John the Baptist in a 
charger. What! a dead man’s head inadish! A 
pretty sight that for a young woman! A pretty 
sort of mother that! So you see that between them 
both they danced a saint’s head off.” 

There were some fashionable posute in church 
who had come over from the neighboring parish of 
ber yb The preacher gave them a significant look, 
and then delivered the application : 

“Now mind ye, good women, where you dance, 
and how you dance, ahd with whom you dance; 
for they tell me there is | going on at Tenb 
that would please Herod a good deal more than it 
would either me or John the Baptist. Now don’t 
dance your souls away, whatever you do with 
men’s heads, which I dare say you know how to 
turn with your capers.” 

When Smith was on his death-bed an old friend 
came to see him. 

“Dear friend,” said the dying man, “let us say 
the Lord’s Prayer together, as we have so often 
said it. We shall soon not need it at all.” 
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POST-OFFICE NAMES. 


There has recently been a protest, evidently with 
good reason, against the bestowal of absurd, 
eccentric and silly names upon post-offices. It is 
doubtful if any country in the world was ever 
favored with so many extraordinary town names 
as the United States. When we look at the Post- 
office Guide, and find seventy towns bearing the 
name of Jackson and its combinations of “ville,” 
“city,” and so forth, fifty with the name of Wash- 
ington, twenty-four with the name of Lee, and 
so on, we fancy that the American people are 
afflicted with a sad poverty of invention. But a 
little further study of the Guide creates an opposite 
impression; for we find an abundance of names 
which, it seems, nothing but an almost malignant 
ingenuity could have devised. 


For instance, we find Buck Snort in Alabama 
and Tennessee, Calf Killer in Tennessee, You Bet 
in California, Ubet in Montana, Ultima Thule in 
Arkansas, Allsup in Alabama, Mouth of Wolf in 
Tennessee, King of Prussia in Pennsylvania, Bird 
in Hand in Pennsylvania, Blowout in Texas, Bobo 
in three states, Ampersand in New York, and Grub 
Gulch in California. 

The Guide has some long and uncouth names, 
such as Hushpuckena in Mississippi and Humptu- 
lips in Washington, but there is a far greater 
number of eccentric short names. Here is an 
alphabetical list —which, it should be understood, 
is only partial—of some of these queer short names: 

Ai, Air, B., Babb, Bac, Barr, Bet, Bob, Bud, 
Cap, Dot, Eye, Fly. Guy, Ham, Huff, Ice, Igo, Ink, 
Jeff, Joe, Jump, Ka, Kit, Lul, Lum, Man, Nat, Nix, 
Pon, Pig, P. K., Rat, Re, Sac, Sim, Sip, Tub, Ubly, 
Uz, Wax, Witt, Yell, Y. Z., Zif, Zig. ‘ 

Many eccentric post-office names are perhaps 
worth keeping on account of the story which they 
tell of some adventure or struggle in the early 
—— of the place.. Some of them indicate pure 
despair on the part of the first inhabitants—such, 
for instance, as Stuck, in Washington; Dearth, in 
Pennsylvania; Worry, in North Carolina; Tribula- 
tion, in Missouri; and Blizzard, in Tennessee. 
There are eleven Hurricanes and eight Cyclones. 

Content, on the contrary, is found in two states, 
and Comfort in six. Competition is in Missouri, 








and Contention in Oregon, Snapfinger is in Georgia, 
— in Alabama, and Congruity in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

meg A is found in two states, and Back Bone in 
two, Virginia and Kentucky. Ball Play is found 
in Alabama and Tennessee, and Best in five states. 
Big Bug is in Arizona and Big Isaac in West 
Virginia. The names of several places are not 
enquneiive of modesty on the part of the people; 
such as Brag in Georgia, Blowhorn in Alabama, 
Braggadocio in Missouri, and Unique in Iowa. 

Many towns and post-oflices suggest boundless 
faith in their location on the part of the residents. 
There are forty Edens and combinations of the 
word Eden in the Union, and seventeen Paradises; 
with twenty-three Arcadias, four Olympuses, one 
Celestia, and one Elysian Fields. 

Utopia is found in six states. Twelve places 
bear the name of Climax; one post-oflice is Nice- 
town, one is Correct and one is Cute. Eight 
Jumbos show great faith in future growth. 

Among merely queer post-office names the follow- 
ing may be included: Choccolocco, Cash, Chap, 
Cowboy, Bumble Bee, Ca Ira, Cat Spring, Dodo, 
Horse Shoe, Snake, Viper, Veto, Alone, Accident, 
Adieu, Aitch, Uwcehland, Violin, Vox-populi, 
Assurance, Cheek, Pysht, Puyallup, Semiahmoo 
and Utsaladdy. 

Some unexpected discriminations are found in 
the list of post-offices. There are fourteen German- 
towns, but only one Irishtown. There are thirteen 
Mauds, but only seven Ediths and four Lulus! 
There is a Hodunk, but no Podunk. And finally, 
while there are twenty-one Alphas, there are but 
twelve Omegas. 
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THE SLANDERER. 


The angels of the Living God, 

arked, from of old, with nystic name, 
O’erveil their vision, lest they see 
One sinner prostrate in his shame. 


And God Himself, the only Great, 
Preserves in heaven one holy spot, 
Where ——- by purifying flame, 

Transgression is remembered not. 


Yet thou, O banqueter on worms 

ho wilt not let corruption pass!— 
Dost search out mildew, mould and stain, 
Beneath a magnifying glass. 
If one lies wounded, there art thou, 
To prick him deeper where he bleeds; 
Thy brain, a palimpsest of crime, 
Thy tongue, the trump of evil deeds. 

ALICE BRowN. 
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GABRIEL’S TRUMP. 


A certain excellent lady of Boston has so great a 
horror of practical jokes and all other sorts of 
foolish levity which does not regard the rights and 
feelings of others, that it was with much surprise 
that her friends recently heard her avow that she 
once, in her youthful days, perpetrated a practical 
joke of her own. “Ah,” said a young man who 
was present, “so when you were young you 
believed in practical jokes yourself?” “Not at 
all,” she answered. “I merely believed in curing 
young men of the practice of perpetrating them, if 
I possibly could.” ‘Please tell us about it,” said 
the young man. 


“Well, I was seventeen years old, and was 

robably about as timid as most girls of my age. 

here had been a revival of the Millerite excite- 
ment in our neighborhood, and some_ people 
nightly expected to hear the sound of Gabriel’s 
trumpet, announcing the end of the world. 

“I did not believe in this, but I confessed at the 
dinner-table one day that if I should hear a horn 
blow in the night I should be frightened out of my 
wits. I was foolish enough to make this confession 
in the presence of my younger brother, who was 
a great joker. 

“It happened that at this same time another 
brother, a very little fellow, ny aes getting over 
a mild attack of the measles. He was somewhat 
troublesome in the night, and occasionally called 
for a drink of cold water. It fell to my lot to take 
care of the child; and in getting him the water I 
had to pass through a darkened chamber, in the 
floor of which a stovepipe hole had been left open 
to allow heat to come up-stairs from the sitting- 
room below. 

“As I passed out through this room to get the 
glass of water, I noticed from the appearance of 
the stovepipe hole that there was a very faint light 
in the room low. I went on out, and as 
returned softly with my glass of water, I paused 
and looked down into the sitting-room. 

“There I saw my smart brother standing on a 
chair, getting ry! to thrust the mouth of a long 
tin dinner-horn up into the stovepipe hole and blow 
a blast to frighten me. 

“I took a step or two which he could hear, and 
up came the mouth of the horn. And then, just as 


he was preparing to 
cc blow is fearful 
‘Sp 


blast, I poured my 
glass of water into 
the mouth of the 
horn. 
\ “Instead of hear- 
ing Gabriel’s trump, 
I heard a great gur- 
gling and sputtering 
noise, and the — 
below went tumbling 
out of the chair to 
the floor. I rushed 
down-stairs to make 
sure that he was not 
badly choked, but 
when I reached the lower room he had vanished, 
horn and all. 

“Atthe breakfast-table next morning he looked 
so crestfallen that 1 could not help bursting into a fit 
of laughter, and had to tell the story. And my 
young brother, I found, was pretty effectually 
cured of practical joking by the ridicule that 
followed this performance.” 
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CHARGING A CACTUS. 


General Maury says that when he was in Texas 
he heard a great deal about the fierceness and 
activity of the wild cattle, and determined to find 
out the truth of the reports. So, one morning at 
daybreak, he set out with Juan, the guide, and two 
other men, with pack mules to bring in the meat 
they expected to kill. After two hours’ pursuit, 
he came in sight of a huge, white bull, which broke 
away from them at a rapid gait, although he was 
severely wounded. The writer continues: 

Again, after half an hour's pursuit, we came 
upon our bull, and as before, I dismounted, and 
ran up to make a sure shot, and running closer to 
him than before, delivered it. Old Juan was too 
wise to dismount, though I had not observed this. 

As my rifle cracked, I heard the bushes rattling, 
and the men cried out, ‘Look out, lieutenant! he is 
charging you!” 

I wheeled, and ran for my horse; but the bull 
was too close for me to stop to mount, so as I heard 
him close at sd heels, I turned suddenly toward a 
huge cactus I was passing, and sprang into it, 


struggling through it, and tumbling flat upon the 
ground on the other side. 

In all my life, I had never been so terrified, and 
I was so tormented by the great cactus spikes, 





which had pierced my body, that for an instant I 
would have welcomed the bull or anything else that 
would have relieved me of my misery. 

After some moments, I ventured to rise and 
look about for the animal, an action which I imme. 
diately regretted; for he instantly saw me, and 
made another dash for me, the men crying, as he 
did so, “‘He’s charging again !’’ 

I whirled through another cactus, the twin of the 
one I had just left, and lay as flat and still as a 
dead man; and I almost wished I was dead, for in 
my Mem, 1 had acquired a second supply of cactus 
spikes. 

Frhey are of the size of a large darning-needle, 
with barbed points, and when one is pulled out, it 
leaves the barb in, to mark the place. 

The bull was gone, but alas! the cactus spikes 
remained. Later in the day, we had better success 
with our game, and went home driving the mules 
packed with meat. 
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HOW COOL HE WAS. 


“It’s wan av the greatest blessin’s in loife to 
possiss the power av kapin’ cool whin danger is 
noigh,” remarked Mr. Herlihy, as he sat heavily 
down on the hair- 
cloth lounge and 
wiped the soot 
from his forehead, 
on his return from 
a fire in the neigh- 
borhood. 


“Now  there’s 
that crather Dool- 
ohan,” he contin- 
ued; “manny’s the 
toime Oi’ve heard 
that felly say that 
the burrsthin’ av a cannon-ball clost to his head in 
the days av the war was no more to him than the 
foirin’ av a pinny shot-gun. Manny’s the toime 
Oi’ve heard him shpake av lapin’ from wan windy 
av a burnin’ buildin’ to the roof av the nixt wan, 
wid a scotched choild schramin’ murther in both 
arrms. 

“It’s mesilf that don’t always have me wits about 
me whin the foire bells ring an’ the injines goes a 
gallopin’ troo the sthrate; but Moike he’s nivver 
turrned a hair, but away he’d go, an’ be there 
forninst the very shpot, by the toime the wather 
began to play. 

“He had his plans all laid, jist how he’d carry 
out his woife an’ the, four childern,—if ivver the 
foire come where they was,—an’ thin returrn for 
the furnitoor an’ vallyables, an’ have ’em all safe 
an’ sound on the soidewalk befoor aven the pollis 
knew what he was at. 

“So whin Oi heard the buildin’ they lived in was 
afoire, thinks Oi to mesilf, ‘Dinnis, here is your 
chance to l’arn a lisson in kapin’ cool an’ presarvin’ 
yure wits in toime av danger.’ 

‘An’ shure an’ I recaved the lisson, be the same 
token! It’s a rale privilege, Norah, fer me to have 
sane Moike Doolohan this day a-kapin’ his wits 
about him. He towld me whin all was over that he 
filt as calm as ivver he did in his loife. He’s a 
wonderful man, is Moike Doolohan.” 

“An’ did he save his woife an’ the four childern, 
an’ all his furnitoor an’ vallyables?” inquired the 
awestricken Norah. 

“Naw—av coorse he did not that,” replied Mr. 
Herlihy, solemnly. “He saved a handful av close- 
pins, an’ Bridget Doolohan an’ the foor little wans 
they come noigh bein’ shmothered, fur they 
shlipped his moind somehow. But he was jist that 
calm an’ cool that he’d remarrked he would be in 
toime o’ danger. It’s a lisson to wan loike me to 
have sane Moike Doolohan this day, Norah; an’ 
that’s the thruth!” 
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PLENTY OF COMPANY. 


It would be well if all jokes were as innocent as 
one played by a railroad conductor upon a commer 
cial traveller, and related by the traveller himself 
in the Yankee Blade. He had left the train at a 
little station, a junction, on a Western branch road, 
where he was to wait several hours for a train 
going in another direction. There was no one in 
sight, and he was looking about in a homesick 
fashion, when the conductor spoke to him. 


“Dull place, aint it?” said the conductor. 

“Rather,” answered the commercial traveller, 
“especially if you’ve got to stay here four hours.” 

“Oh, well, you won’t be without company.” 

“But I don’t see any. Who are they?” 

“Well,” said the conductor, speaking slowly, :s 
if he were reckoning them up by a process of 
recollection, ‘“there’s the telegraph operator, the 
booking clerk, the cloak-room clerk, the signalman, 
the storekeeper, the accident insurance agent, the 
postmaster, and one or two other officials. You'll 
find ’em inside the station.” 

“That isn’t so bad,” the traveller thought, and as 
the train started he entered the door. The station 
was dimly lighted, with no one in sight but a sandy- 
haired man at the telegraph instrument. 

“Where are the others?” asked the traveller. 

“What others?” answered the telegraph operator. 

“Why, the cloak-room man, the booking clerk, 
the postmaster and the rest.” 

The man began to grin. 

“Oh, it is that conductor again,” he said. 

“Well, where are they?” repeated the traveller, 
with some asperity. 

The sandy-haired man tapped himself on the 
chest. 

“Them’s me,” he said. “Come in and sit with 
” 
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And the traveller, appreciating the joke,—a sort 
of e pluribus unum reversed,—accepted the invita 
tion, and found himself in pretty good company. 
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WHY THEY STRUCK. 


It has been customary for many people to con 
sider the Southern laborer as slow, lazy and 
shiftless, yeta writer in The Engineering Magazine 
says that no stranger could enter one of the mills 
or pass a day in the pine-timber woods without 
being surprised by the vigor with which work is 
performed. 


Work has become an instinct; the laborer knows 
but four conditions—eating, sleeping, working and, 
after pay-day, a carousal or absolute idleness. 

A curious story of a strike is told at one of the 
mills. The hours of labor are long—from dawn to 
twilight. In the winter the hours are fewer, but in 
summer the saws are buzzing and the whole 
community alive and at work before the sun has 
touched the tree-tops. 

A Northern foreman of philanthropic principles 
took charge of a certain mill, and sorrowed within 
his heart for the poor fellows wearing out their 
lives with the cant-hook and saw. So he decreed 
that from seven o’clock in the morning to six in the 
afternoon should constitute the labor of a day. 

There was a murmur in the camp, and in two 
days there was a general strike. Called upon for 
reasons, the spokesman stated the case of the men: 

“We all jus’ doan like dis yar gwine ter wuk at 
seben o’clock. Wha’s de use ob sittin’ aroun’ fer 
two hours in the mawnin’ ’fo’ gwine to wuk? We 
jus’ ain’ gwine to stan’ it, dat’s all.” 

So the strike was declared off by the superinten- 
dent agreeing to allow all hands to go to work at 
dawn and keep at it as long as they could see. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


Silky peaches, round and sleek, 
Blue grapes leaning cheek to cheek, 
Apples pelting down like rain, 
Young folks off for school again, 
Purple mist and golden trees— 
That is what September sees. 
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A TURNIP DINNER. 


joyousness of that moment Bobby forgot every- 
thing save the glory of a hard-fought victory. 
But his trouble came back to him vividly when 


class with his usual drawl, and poor little Bobby’s 
delight vanished. 

When twelve o'clock came he walked very, very 
slowly to Miss Newhall’s neatly painted cottage, 
and knocked on the door with a feeble tap. 

“Oh, it’s you, Bobby !”’ she exclaimed, 
opened the door. ‘Come right in. 
the table a-waitin’ for you these last ten minutes! 

Bobby took off his cap, gave his hands and 
face a good scrubbing, and walked meekly into 
the darkened dining-room. 

Miss Newhall’s brother James and sister Clara 
were all ready at the table. Bobby said, “‘How 
do you do?”’ in a dazed sort of way as he took 
his seat. His eyes were looking intently at a big 
blue and white dish of turnips in the centre of the 
| table. His heart went down into his boots. 

Miss Newhall helped him bountifully to meat, 
| potatoes and turnips. 


as she 
Dinner’s onto 





*| Bobby looked at them one moment, and then 


Bobby French was a bright, brown-eyed eight- | plunged his fork into the centre of the pile! He 


year-old boy. 
He enjoyed playing, but he liked to work, too. 


| ate them fast and hurriedly, and now the last 
| piece was gone from his plate. He took up his 


He believed with all his earnest little heart that | knife to cut his steak. 


whatever was worth doing at all was worth doing | 


well. 


any unpleasant errand or disagreeable duty to | his plate. 


‘*Pass your plate an’ have some more! 


perform, that was the thing to do first. One warm There’s plenty of them,"’ she declared, as Bobby 
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EW Talbot Smith 


October morning Mamma and Papa French rode 
away in the big market wagon to the next town, 
several miles from Bobby's home. 

Mamma French was going to spend the day 
with her sister, and Papa French intended to sell 
the big wagonful of squashes that Bobby had 
helped pick the day before. 

Bobby stood very still by the low stone wall 
and watched old Jim trot ‘soberly down the 


narrow lane till he turned the corner and was out 


of sight. Then he sighed. 


“T should so have liked to go!” he murmured, 


“but the chickens would ’a’ missed me, I s’pose, 
an’ I'd ’a’ got an absent mark at school if I had,” 
he continued; ‘an’ I s’pose it’s better, as mother 
says, only I don’t want to go to Miss Newhall’s 
todinner! They always have turnips these days, 
an’ I just can’t bear turnips! Oh dear!’’ he 
sighed again, “if mother had only ’a’ let me 
an’ Towser have dinner together!” His face 
brightened at the thought. 

“But I promised,” he exclaimed, decidedly, 
‘an’ so I’ve got to go!” 

He skipped up the elm-shaded driveway, locked 
the house, tucked his books under his arm and 
ran swiftly across the fields to the wooden school- 
house. 

All the morning Bobby thought of those dis- 
agreeable turnips. Only once did he forget them, 
and that was at recess when they were playing 
‘“‘prisoner’s base,’ and his side won. In the 
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| A TRUE FAIRY TALE. 


Ibo you know of the house 
| Where ginger-snaps grow? 
Where tarts for us children 
March out in a row? 
Where wishing is having, 
Where,—isn’t it grand! 
Just up in the garret 
Is real Fairy-land? 
Where youngsters can caper 
And romp and halloo, 
For they always do right, 
Whatever they flo? 
You don’t know the house? 
Then oh deary me, 
I’m sorry for you! 
| Why, it’s Grandma’s, you see. 
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John Parker spelt ¢-w-r-n-i-p-s in the spelling- | 


“Why, you like turnips as much as I do!” | 
Another thing he believed was, if he had exclaimed Miss Newhall, glancing delightedly at 





A CAT AND A DOG. 

Teddy was about six years old. 
very well in his knee pants and jacket. His papa 
sometimes said he would make a fine-looking 


fellow. His mother thought him one now. 
Rover was about six months old. 


would think he might go to pieces any minute. 


He had a coat of brown fur, great floppy ears and | 


brown eyes. People said he would make a fine- 
looking dog, but nobody thought him so now. 
Rover lived in the house next to Teddy, and 


He had blue 
eyes, short curls and a little figure which looked | 


He had big, | 
awkward limbs so loosely hung together that you 


shook his head. “I cond an extra lot on 
| purpose.” 

Again the steel fork plunged into the turnips, 
but as the last bit was eaten the clock struck one! 
| School began at one, and Bobby was tardy. 

He said good-by hurriedly, leaving the rest of 
| his dinner untasted, and ran back to school. 
That night he told his mother he had turnips 
| an’ turnips for dinner, and added very solemnly : 

‘‘Sometimes it’s better to leave the disagreeable 

thing till the last, ‘specially if it’s eatin’ vegeta- 
bles.”” 

But mother said ‘‘No.’’ For even this dis- 

agreeable duty made somebody happy. 


MARGARET DANE. 
<-oe- 
A WISE CONCLUSION. 


Said Peter Paul Augustus: 
man 

I’ll help my dearest mother the very best I can. 

I'll wait upon her kindly. She’ll lean upon my 
arm; 

I’ll lead her very gently 
harm. 


“When I am grown a 


and keep her safe from 


“But when [ think upon it, the time will be so 
long,” 
Said Peter Paul 
strong. 
I think it would be wiser to be her pride and joy 
| By helping her my very best while I’m a little boy.” 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 


Augustus, 
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there was no fence between. Teddy was afraid | 
of him. Every time that Rover came rushing | 
about, tumbling all over himself, with a good- 
natured *‘ Wow wow,”’ Teddy would scream and 
run away. 

There was a kitten at Teddy’s house —a very | 
small one indeed, scarcely longer than a good- | 
sized baker's roll. For the first few days after | 
Rover came Teddy tried his best to keep kitty out 
of his way. 

But one day Rover came tearing around the 
house as if ready to devour everything that came | 
in his way. Teddy ran up the piazza steps and | 
inside a window. 

Then, as he looked out, his heart stood still 
with fright. Kitty was out on the walk. 

‘Bow wow wow!”’ Rover rushed after Kitty 
and Teddy held his breath, expecting to see her 
swallowed alive. 

What did Kitty do? 

She just turned her small self and looked at 
Rover. Her tail stood up and every hair she had 
bristled till she was as large as a five-cent loaf. 

What did Rover do? 

He turned about and walked away, his tall 
between his legs and his ears hanging down. 

‘Ho! ho!" laughed Teddy, “I guess I'll try 
that on you myself.” 

As he grows older Teddy will find that many 
fearful things will lose their terror if he makes a 


bold stand against them. SypnEyY Dayre. | 


“before I’m tall and | 


pig 
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Enigmas, Charades, 
a. 


ENIGMA, 


Puzzles, Etc 


1. The capital of the country he rules, 18, 25, 35, 

By 26. 
The river upon which the capital is situated, 

4, “i, 19, 8, 23. 

3. A palace in the capital, 9, 16, 27, 17, 35, 21, 34, 
3, 26. 
4. A tow nin the northern part of the country, 15, 
» 

5. Ane estor of a long line of kings in this land, 
24, 12, 14, 3, 

6. Hero of an Battle of Tours, 

‘ A popular noresne, lately ¢ anonized, 
13, 32 6, 12, 30, 24. 

8. ys who gave Lombardy to the papete return 
for being crowned king, 31, 11, 1, 29, 1 


28, 15, 36, 9, 20, 17 
10, 7, 2%, 


The whole, containing thirty-six letters, is the 
title and name of a European ruler at the present 
| time. 
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omee tin theday she was aged x 8 i 


* yh 4h te aye wy 
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ee quills she Used to wind 


E.W Talbot Smith 


2. 


PUZZLE. 
My first in fight was used of old, 
My second coins the yellow gold; 
My whole, wherever it is found, 
A pleasant odor breathes around. 


3. 
CHARADES. 
In each verse the first two blanks, in order, form 
the third or complete word. 
A — along the palm-trees passed ; 
The — her silver glory cast; 
The dread was hushed at last. 
Again that —— from out the palm, 
As nuns in might chant a psalm; 
Then —— was the desert calm. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 








1. September. M 
BE 
9. RU N 
ARI D 
N0OO8 E 
S>EBPA E SE 
YELLOW 8 
WHITTLE 8 
1M BROCADO 
PEOQ GC A290 30 3 
ECLIPSARBEON 
Primals: Brandywine. Finals: Mendelssohn. 
3. Crib, rib. 
4. 1. Galleys. 2. Biremes. 3. Triremes. 4. Car 
avels. 5. Ships. 6. Brigs. 7. Schooners. 8. Yachts. 
9%. Dories. p -- Pirogues. 11. Catamarans. 12. Ca 


noes. 13. Skiffs. IM. Scows. 15. Steamers. 16 
Galleons. . Panchways. 
5. Your ee 
6. 1. Sicily. 2. Minorca. 
5. Iceland. 6. Majorca, 7. 


3. Corsica. 4. Skye 
Sumatra. 8. Hebrides. 


——— 
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FREDERICK MAURICE. 

The Contemporary Review contains a delightful 
article on the Rev. Frederick D. Maurice, who will 
be remembered as one of the deepest religious 
thinkers of our century. He had a faculty for 
bringing out a truth by aptness of expression, 
and the students of our own time cannot do better 
than to remember his words when they are most 
perplexed over the hard questions constantly 
besetting us. He says: 





“Not capital, or labor, or land, or goods, but | 


human relations, lie at the root of all social reforms. 
All questions between employers and employed 
are to be solved in that way. Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness; what is 
right and just and loving and fair between man 
and man; the discovery of that is the only solution 
of all these stormy questions.” 

Perhaps it is not always as easy as he assumes it 
to be to find out what is “fair” between man and 
man, but surely the solution of the difficulty would 
be nearer, if we lived in the spirit he upholds. 

The Rev. Mr. Haweis says that he once com- 
plained to Maurice, soon after entering the min- 
istry, “I do not feel asif I had got hold of God.” 

“No,” said he, “you have not got hold of God; 
but He has got hold of you.” 

Some of his lighter sayings will long be remem- 
bered by the friends who loved him, and who 
found him so human and so entirely “like folks.” 
He once plumped down on a sofa which had such 
effective’ springs that they sent him bounding up 
and down; it seemed the very lap of luxury. 

“Dear me!” he said, turning to his friend, with a 
twinkle of humor in his eyes, “this is a most soft 
and comfortable sofa. It makes one feel quite like 
a dean!” 

His estimate of people was always interesting 
and often very keen. His reference to Carlyle as 
one “who believed in a God who lived till the death 
of Oliver Cromwell” can scarcely be surpassed for 
truth and satire. 

Of Mill, who seemed to have all knowledge save 
that pertaining to the existence of God and the 
certainty of immortality, he said: 

“The circumference of his thoughts is enlarging 
continually. I wish they had a centre!” 

His friend goes on to say of him: “It was the 


vivid Christ-life in Maurice, who would sometimes | 
remain all night upon his knees in prayer, that | 


moves us irresistibly. It was the knowledge that 
he had been with Jesus that helped us in our 
infirmities.” 


oo - 
FAVORITE MUSIC. 


Young Mr. Weery, while at the sea-shore, made 


the acquaintance of a young woman who persist- | 
ently led the conversation to art and literature, | 
and seemed to expect Mr. Weery to have opinions | 


and preferences about all manner of profound 
subjects. 


“Are you fond of music?” she asked. 

Her new acquaintance returned a non-committal 
answer, but she was not to be discouraged. 

“Who is your favorite composer?” was her next 
inquiry. 

Mr. Weery, as it happened, was somewhat at 
home in that field, though he had little relish for a 
cross-examination. 

“Well,” he said, after a moment’s pause, “I think 
Friinzl is perhaps the one whose works I enjoy 
most.” 

“Friinzl? Friinzl?” said the young woman. ““Who 
is he? What has he written?” 

“He was a German. He flourished in the early 
part of the century, and wrote operas, concertos, 
songs and many other things.” 

“I don’t remember that [ ever heard anything of 
his.” 

“Probably not. Jnever did. His music is never 
performed in these days. In fact, that is why he 
is my favorite composer.” 


- -@e - 


ROYAL JOKE. 


If monarchs have often permitted themselves 
the indulgence of making puns, the fact has not 
been recorded in the pages of history. One pun, 
however, is assigned to King Frederick William 
IV. of Prussia. 


It is said that on the occasion of a court ball he 
was standing near the middle of the dance hall, in 
conversation with an exceedingly thin ambassador. 
In the haste and excitement of a fiery galop, a 
lieutenant of the Hussars danced, with his partner, 
between the monarch and the person whom he was 
addressing, and then, seeing what he had done, he 
began to stammer abject apologies and explana- 
tions. 

“Oh, that was nothing,” replied the king witha 
hearty laugh, “a Hussar must go without fear 
through thick and thin!” 

A whimsical glance from his own portly figure to 
that of the sleader ambassador accompanied this 
answer, and the Hussar felt himself not only par- 
doned, but invited to share in the king’s laugh. 


—____+@+—_____ 


WHAT THE OLD FARMER THOUGHT. 


An unwise public administration may, it is true, 
work great harm to a country or state, but there is 
a limit to the mischief that can be done by even 
foolish rulers. A disgusted old farmer, living in a 
Western state, did not seem to recognize this limit 
when he said: 


Things have gone from bad to wuss stiddily ever 
sence Governor Blank was ’lected, blame ’im! 
Look at the condition of things in this state to-day, 
will ye? Business at a standstill, trade depressed, 
strikes all over the state, floods ev’rywhere, an’ the 
prospect of grasshoppers eatin’ up what we do 
raise! That’s what comes of ‘lectin’ men of the 
stripe of Governor Blank an’ his followers! 


——_—_<¢.——— 
POLLY’S GUILT. 


It is not always easy to be generous, try as one 
may. 


“IT was mean to Georgy this morning when you 
gave me the bread and butter,” confessed eight- 
year-old Polly to her mother at bedtime. 

“Why, Polly,” said Mrs. Jenks, “I thought you 
were quite generous; didn’t you give Georgy ‘the 
larger piece?” 

“Yes’m,” sighed Polly, “but I kept the butterest 
piece myself!” 
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THERE is one good thing about bicycle-riding—a 
> lana amare man looks as well as anybody 
else. 


| 













Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. [Adv. 


Florence 
Silk Mosaic. 


Hand Embroidery on Wash- 
able Neckties is popular home Bx 
needlework. A new fabric 
woven expressly for this use is 
called Florence Silk Mosaic—coi- 
ors: cream-white, black, tan, navy- 
biue, and old blue. 

The embroidery is done with Corti 
celli (EE) Wash Silk, as sold on spools, 
which keep it clean, avoiding waste, 
thus saving time and money. The 
Mosaic issold in patterns cut the right # 
length for atie, with working plan, 
directions, and many new designs. 

Florence Home Needlework 
for 1894 is now ready. Subjects: 
Corticelli Darning in 22 new designs; 
Knitting; Crochet and Correct colors 
for Flowers, embroidered with Cor- 
ticeili Wash Silk. 

Send 6 cents, mentioning year, 
and we will mail you the - 
96 pages, 90 illustrations. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 


& 
ENE $36.4 


We make these outfits of a 
splendid wool Cassimere in 
fall and winter weights; dark 
colors, absvlutely fast. We put 
doubie seats, double knees 
patent waistbands on 
ants to make them extra 
durable. Sizes are 4 to 14 years. 
Whether you take one or a hun- 
dred or a thousand the price is the 

same—$3.64 or #4, postpaid. We 
invite trial orders because it is from trial orders that we 
are securing the steady custom and confidence of hun- 
dreds of families who take THE YOUTH’s COMPANION. 
We refund money if desired. Address the makers, 


Shaughnessy Bros., 7sA¥%03"4 120% 

















St., New York. 


Greatest Award 


CHICKERE 


P 
AT THE 
World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1693. 
For the unimpeachable truth of the 


above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 










Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 


School Dress. 
SPECIAL. 


CHOOL DRESS 
of handsome All- 
Wool Plaids and 
Stripes trimmed 
with braid and lined 
throughout; __ style 
exactly as shown in 
cut: — 
6, 8 and ro yrs. at 


$2.79. 


12 and 14 yrs. at 


$2.95. 


Better value has 
never been offered. 

NOTE. Our Estab- 
lishment is the larg- 
est in New York; 
Mail-Order System 
the most perfect in 
America. 
Our 48-page Iilustrated Catalogue of 
IMPORTANT SPECIAL VALUES will be 
MAILED FREE upon request. Write for a copy. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


Third Ave., 59th & 60th Sts., New York. 


LOOK « ( 















THE 


Not a stitch in the web. 
The hold of a vice. 


Gf. Not a tear—Not a cut. 


K CROOK 


VLLILLLLLL IS LIZ 


SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER 


Sold Everywhere. 
Made by Warner Bros., N. Y. and Chicago. 





SEPTEMBER 13, 1894. 
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The New Companion 
Sewing Machine 
. With Complete Set of Attachments, 


Only $19.00. 


It is now time to make preparations for the Fall and Winter 
sewing. Are you supplied with a first class, high grade 
Sewing Machine? 
thousands of these Machines have already been sold. Although 
we agree to take back any Machine that does not give perfect 
satisfaction, yet no Machine has ever been returned to us. 
The delighted owners of these Machines are our strongest friends. 

Do you need a Sewing Machine? Then why pay $45.00 
when a Machine of equal merit can be purchased for $19.00? 
| The following testimonials are similar to hundreds of others 
received from those who have purchased the New Companion 
Sewing Machine: 


If not, here is your opportunity. Several 


| 
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AUBURNDALE, Fla., July 7, 1894. 
PERRY Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs: My Machine arrived some little time ago in excellent condition. I 
| have done considerable sewing with it and find it asuperior Machine in every respect. 
| Before receiving it I had to sew upon a ——, which cost a year and a half ago fifty- 
| five dollars. We are all agreed that the NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE excels 
| our former machine in both sewing and appearance. I am greatly pleased with what 
I consider an excellent bargain. Yours truly, MRS. H. B. BARNUM. 





LEXINGTON, Kentucky, July 28, 1894. 
PERRY Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs: The NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE, ordered from you, arrived 
in nice order the 14th. My mother is delighted with it. It is so simple in construc- 
tion yet does lovely work; is light-running and has every improvement. The 
attachments are splendid. Several of our neighbors have seen the Machine and 
think it equal to any fifty-dollar Machine. We thank you for your generous offer. 
Yours truly, THEO. E. JONES. 


’ SMITH CENTRE, Smith Co., Kansas, June 10, 1894. 
PERRY Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. . 

Dear Sirs: Received the NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE May 25th, and 
have given it a thorough trial. I find it is a very light-running Machine and that it 
does good work on both light and heavy material. I believe it is equal in every 
respect to any $45.00 or $50.00 Machine sold by agents here. Respectfully, 

MRS. JOHN McILVAIN. 





We Pay the Freight. 
Fifteen Days’ Trial Allowed. 
Warranted for Five Years. 





Send for full Descriptive Circular. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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INCIDENTS OF RAILWAY TRAVEL. 


The hero of the following anecdote, given in 
“Our Railways,” is probably not the only boy who 
has found out by sad experience that the only safe 
place in a train is the seat you ure entitled to: 


Several lads residing at Bedworth attend school 
at Coventry. Not long ago they hit upon a novel 
plan of amusement. One of them mounted on the 
shoulders of two comrades, and got his head 
through the aperture for the lamp in the roof of 
the carriage. He surveyed the scenery with great 
satisfaction, but at Coundon Road he discovered— 
as many wiser people have done—that it is easier 
to get into a tight place than to get out of it. 

He was unable to withdraw his head, and when a 
porter entered the compartment and endeavored to 
assist him b tugging at his legs he complained 
with no small alarm that he was in danger of 
strangulation. 

There was nothing for it but to send on the young 

entleman with his supporters to the next station. 
flere the astonished officials uncoupled the carriage 
and ran it into a siding. A file and saw were 
secured, and after considerable trouble the lad was 
released. 

Another remarkable story is told by a passenger 
who escaped uninjured from a serious railway 
smash in Suffolk. Seeing a fellow-traveller search- 
ing anxiously wy the wreckage with a lantern, 
he offered to assist in the search, and thinkin 
old man had lost his wife, asked in sympat hetic 
tones, “What part of the train was she in?’ 

Raising his lantern and glaring at the kindly- 
di pea ger, the old man shouted with 
indignant istinctness that triumphed over physical 








infirmity, “She, sir! she! I am looking for my 
teeth!” 
DISRESPECTFUL PRINCE. 


When Louis, prince of Condé, who afterward 
became a great general of France and one of the 
most famous men of the seventeenth century, was 
a boy at school at the Academy Benjamin, he 
excelled in gymnastics and also in a certain kind of 
personal audacity. As the future head of one of 
the most powerful princely houses of France, he 


was much courted and “‘toadied to”’—a circumstance | 


which did not greatly please his boyish disposition. 


One day he was met on the road to school by the 
village justice, who made him an omemety low 
bow, and remaining in the bowing attitude, began 
a sort of oration to the young prince. 

Louis did not care to go away and leave the 
functionary in this attitude; but he did worse. 


Placing both hands on the shoulders of the obse-. | 


quious townsman, he _——— clear over him, @ du 
——) and brought up behind him. 

pon this the justice turned about, bowed again, 
but not so low as before, and recommenced his 


oration; whereupon the young prince once more | 
= his hands on the great man’s shoulders and ; 


ed over his head. 
iis time the orator did not resume his discourse, 
but went down the street grumbling. 

At this time Condé was sixteen years old; and 
when we read, in connection with the incident, that 
in the very next year he was given an important 
military and political command in Burgundy, we 
are not surprised to learn that he became an arro- 
gant and re man. All his circumstances 
and education had tended to spoil him. 


ea 
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CICERO AS JOKER. 


Cicero reckoned humor as a useful ally; indeed, 


A 


he confessed that the sense of humor was very | 


powerful with him. “I am wonderfully taken 


with anything comic,” he writes to one of his | 


friends. 


There is evidence that he was much given to | 


making jokes. Evidently the Roman audience was 
not very critical on this point, as Cicero’s jokes 
were frequently nothing more than puns. 

Perhaps the most intelligible is his retort to 
Hortensius, during the trialof Verres. Verres was 
said to have feed his counsel out of his Sicilian 
spoils. Atall events there was a figure of a sphinx, 
of some artistic value, which had found its way 
from the house of the ex-governor into that of 
Hortensius. 

Cicero was putting a witness through a cross- 
examination of which his opponent could not see 
the bearing. 

“I do not understand all this,” said Hortensius. 
“IT am no hand at solving riddles.” 

“That is strange, too,” rejoined Cicero, “when 
you have a sphinx at home.” 

He knew the secret of a successful humorist in 
society, “that a jest never has so good an effect as 
when uttered with a serious countenance.” 


——_—_—__+o+-_____ 


BIG GAME AND SMALL. 


The surgeon of Stonewall Jackson’s brigade 
tells a story of General Early which he says may 
or may not be true, but at which he heard General 
Jackson laugh very heartily. 


General Early, who then had command of the 
troops on the lower Rappahannock, had some guns 
on a high embankment trained to shoot at the 
Federal gunboats if they should make their appear- 
ance a mile or two down the river. The muzzles 
of the guns were lifted very high in order to carry 
a ball so far. ¥ 

One day while Early was inspecting the guns he 
found a soldier sighting one of them, which pointed 
to the top of a tree in the neighborhood. 
= he squinted. Then he turned to General 

rly 


y- 
“] say, 


that tree?” 


” 


——3-———— 


THEY WERE THERE. 


It was aptly said of the Columbian Exhibition 
that one might almost elbow his own grandmother 
and never know it. 


A Massachusetts 
along, took a snap shot at a certain scene. 
hen he reached home and developed his photo- 
graph, there in the foreground were imaged his 
rother and sister-in-law, near neighbors of his, 
whom he had not supposed to be within a thousand 
miles of Chicago. 


* 
* 





Pp WHAT a tragedy is conveyed in the following 
personal” in an Amsterdam newspaper: 


A POLPHUS, come back! Return to your Matilda; 
the piano is sold! 


Mellin’s Food is food—not medicine. | 
| 


——_ 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice” whitens the teeth without injury. (Adv. 


Aaya EE | 
“30 years in my family,” Cutler’s Vegetable | 
Pulmonary Balsam.—Dea. Asa Wilbor. 50c. and $1. [ Adv. | 


SELL 











To Your Friends and Make 
Money. Send Stamp for Terms and 
Sample, containing five complete 





‘MUSIC 


the | 


A long | 


said the soldier, “‘is there any squirrel up | 


gentleman, having his camera | 


pieces of late vocal and instrumental 
music, full size music paper. 
Woodward’s Musical Monthly, New York. 





Send 10 cts. for sample package and 
terms for the sale of these buttons. 
No needle used to put them on. 
sale by V. D. INGRAM, Holyoke, Mass. 


(2 >) 
STAMPS | 30. feo rndin: Japan, ete, with 


tine Stamp Album, only 10c. New 80p. Price 
List free. Agents wanted at 50 per cent. com, 
STANDARD STAMP CO., 4 Nicholson P1., St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U. 8. & Conf. Stamps bought. 


SAVE * YOUR FUEL 


iy By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. It has 
120 Cross Tubes where 4866 sq. in. of iron get 
intensely hot, thus making ONE stove or fur- 
nace do the work of TWO. Send postal for 
{ proofs from prominent men. To introduce 
our Radiator, the first_order from each 
44 neighborhood filled atthe WHO LESA LE price, 
thus securing an agency, Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 


The Kombi Hi 
Camera | 


Makes a picture the size 
of this and in any shape 
ou aes. It is a com- 
»ined camera and graph- 
oscope. LU 2 in.— 
weighs 40z. Goes in any 
pocket, no tripod to carry. 


4. 7 ~_ Any Boy or Girl 
can use it. 
= 
. Will photograph anything or anybody. 
Can be made very profitable. 
The Kombi compiete $3.50. 
Strip of Film (25 exposures) 20 cts. additional, 


If not forsale by your Photo Dealer the Kombi will be 
sent to any address, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


ALFRED C. KEMPER, 208 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Boy’s Outfit for $5 
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Fashionable 
. HAIR. 


We will mail goods to 
reliable parties through- 
out the United States for 
approval. ‘The ‘newest 
styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money 
required until they are re- 
ceived. No obligation to 
keep goods if unsatisfac- 
tory. Send for circular, 

JOHN MEDINA, 
451 A Washington St., 
BOSTON, [IASS. 


Asthma 
Sufferers 


Dread the Cool Fall 
Nights. 
After reading the following letter 


they should send at once for our book 
1800 other references full 








with and 


particulars. 

POYNETTE, Wis., Jan. 4, 1894. 
DEAR DocToR HAYEs: 
since I took my first dose of your medicines, and near 
seven years since I took my last. Eight years ha 
good sleep in bed—something unknown for tweuty- 
three years before. Truly yours, W. H. WHITCOMB. 


Address DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 











Pimples, blotches, blackheads, 
red, rough, and oily skin, pre- 
vented by Cuticura Soap, the most 
effective skin purifying and beauti- 
fying soap in the world. The only 
preventive of pimples, because the 


only preventive of inflammation 








The outfit consists of a “Rough and Tumble” Suit 
with extra trousers and yachting cap to match, also 
two pairs fast black ribbed cotton stockings and jaunty 
silk Windsor tie. 

The Suits are made of splendid all-wool homespuns 
and cheviots (better cloth than our famous $5.00 outfits 

year), double-breasted coat, double-seated 
trousers, stayed seams, and buttons put on to stay. 
New Suit for any that Rips. 

And _this is the best suit we know of for a growing 

ooks well, wears well. 

Samples of cloths sent free. 
sent free. 

Don’t forget sizes of hat and stockings. 

Charge for delivering outfits to any part 
United States, 50 cents. 

The style is better than last year; the cloth is better— 
so much better that these outfits are worth double 
in comparison. The price is figured on a free- 


Measurement blanks 


of 





| wool basis. 
SCHLESINGER & MAYER, 
Chicago. Department. 





GHOIGE HYAGINTHS AT 5 cts. 


Our CHAMPION Collection 
of 20 Hyacinths for $ 1.00. 


PREPAID BY MAIL. 














This Offer has never been equalled. 


AU Rich Colors and the Very Best Kinds, with Large, Fra- 
grant F lowers—will bloom this winter. 


We Guarantee this to be much the Best Dollar’s 


worth of Hyacinths you ever Purchased. 


The List: 


Prince of Water- 
loo.—Pure white, large 
bells and large spike. 


sea axima. 
The finest double pink 
de Or- 
aT hE ch, deep 
golden-yellow—the best 


Royal. — 


Intense, bright, daz- 
zling scarlet, immense 
spike. 


ouquet 


pike. 
Jenny Lind.— Very 
large, blush white, with 
violet Se 

La Tour de Au- 
vergne.—A 
white, with rose 
ings—superb. 

o sporg.— The 
finest of all double light 
blue Hyacinths. 

Sans Souci.— Very 
fine, delicate pink, 


grand spike. 
vegareh— Bright crimson—a rich and handsome 
| Ne plus ultra.—Pure waxy-white, very fine spike 
| and bells. 
Lord Wellington.—Deep porcelain, with lilac 
ripe—the best of its color. 
Gran onarque.—A beautiful creamy-white. 
LaCitroniere.—Citron yellow, very rich. 
Charles Dickens.—Delicate pink, extra. 
King of the Blues.—Very dark, almost black. 
Queen of Holland.—Pure white, large spike. 
zar Peter.—Finest porcelain biue. 
| Baron Von Thuyl.—White, flushed with red. 
erman.—Orange-yellow, tinted crimson. 
Gen’! Pelissier.—Dazzling scariet. 


Our handsome Illustrated Catalogue, describing 
Bulbs, Roses and Plants for winter blooming, mailed 
for a 2-cent Can Don’t order before seeing our 
prices. WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. We send 

| 2 Tulips, all different, for 50 cents. Full instructions 





trac- 


| 





sti 





sent with each order how to plant and care for all kinds 
of Bulbs, ete. 


GOOD & REESE CO., Box 50, Champion Greenhouses, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Hyacinth in cultivation. | 


snow! 


and clogging of the pores 


Bold —— the world. Price 25c. Porter 
Drue anv Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, 
“All about the Skin and 


Hair,” mailed free. 
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THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH <¢ 
In Cakes for Durability and Economy. 

THE SUN PASTE applied with a cloth for, 

Jan after-dinner shine, and to touch up the spots. | 

4 For Sale by all Grocers. 
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MAKES THE TEETH 
LIKE A STRING OF PEARLS 


It also hardens and heals the 
gums, and is most 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. Price, 23c. 
Sample Vial Free. 

E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS, 


| 
| 
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Here it is lacking twenty-six days of being eight years | 





passed over my head and every night has given me a | 








‘Raphael, Angelo, Rubens, Tasso 
NE” are the Best and Most Economical 





The“LINED 
Collars and Cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind. 

They fit well, look well, and wear well. 
Collars or Five Pairs of Cuffs for Twenty-Five Cents. 

A Sample Collar and Pair of Cuffs by mail for Six 


A box of Ten 


Name style and size. Address, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin St., New York. 27 Kilby St., Boston. 


Cents. 











Boys, Style 122. 


Buttons in Front. Age 3 to 12 years. 


Shoulder Brace in Back. 


Send for illustrated price-list, 


The C. N. Chadwick Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


USE KINGSFORDS 
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PERFEGT 
COLD WATER 
STARCH. 
QUICK WORKING, 
LABOR SAVING, 
ECONOMICAL. 


rn : 
T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


| () () ()— into 4 Ist prizes of 130 
* each, and 4 2d oy giov 








each will be given for the BEST DESIGNS 


WALL PAPE 


Send 2c. for complete detail information. Designs mu: t 
be entered before Nov. 15, 18%. Designs not awarded 
prizes will be returned, or bought at private sale. 

No matter where you live, don’t pay retail prices for 
wall paper. We make a specialty of the mail order 
business and sell direct to consumers at factory price». 
SPECIAL FALL PRICES: Sista Paper Ss: Sina up: 

« Gold Paper 4c. and up. 

At these prices you can paper a small room for 50c. 

Send 10c for postage on samples of our new fall paper 
and our book “Hew te Paper and Economy tn Home 

tion,” will be sent at once, showing how to get 8 
effect for 8 investment. 

lf you want paper next spring send 10c. postage, now, 
and we willsend samples of these prize designs March 1.t, 
%. Explain what you want. Send to nearest address. 


ALFRED PEATS, pept. ic. 
30-32 W. 13th St., 136-138 W. Madison St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Victor Foot Balls 








are made of the best material, and are guaranteed 
better than any other make. Included with every ball 
is an inflator, same as sent with Victor Bicycies. 


Victor ‘Intercollegiate’ or Association” 
Foot Balls, each $4.00. 
The public is requested to inspect our complete line of 


Sporting Goods, Base Balls, Bats, 
Tennis Balls, Rackets, etc. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
Makers of Victor Bicycles. 


Boston. Philadelphia. Detroit. 
New York. Chicago. Denver. 
PACIFIC COAST: 

San Francisco. Los Angeles. Portland. 








Our large 


16 pages. 
warranted 


FREE! 
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Shipped 


of -our 





or a 


ethoven Piano and Organ Co., P. 0. Box 1503, Washington, N. J. 
YL STIS 


Cremer, PLIST 





Organs, also our new and elegant 
catalogue of Pianos, containing 


with stool and book, 


As an advertisement, we will 
sell the first Piano 
make 
a place for only 
Stool, Book and Cover Free. 

Regular Price, $350.00. 


We are the manufacturers and 
in buying of us you save all the 
fj middiemen’s profits. 
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24-page catalogue of 


A first-class 
20 vears, 


Organ, 


$27.50 


on 15 Days’ Trial. 


Pett N 
MAN 
fat, 


‘A 


SIS. 


in 


$175. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the pense. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the yeur. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
pasate to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on ney! paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against aying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk, 

We have a few ents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him, 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








MOTHER’S MILK. 


It seems reasonable to assume that the natural 
food which is offered to the child in the earlier 
months of its infancy could hardly be improved 
upon; and, indeed, the milk of a healthy mother is 
always held up as the standard by which all 
artificial substances are to be judged. 

Nevertheless, the conditions which enable the 
mother’s milk to meet the requirements of a perfect 
food are not invariably present, and the subject is 
deserving of all the attention which has of late 
been given it. 

There are many disorders of infancy, certainly 
of the digestive tract, which can be traced directly 
to a defect in the milk of the mother. 

The must serious evil is by no means an insufii- 
ciency in the nutritive properties. Trouble in this 
direction is at once apparent from the general 
condition of the mother’s health. The child itself, 
while seeming to be possessed of healthy organs, 
soon takes on the pinched and pallid expression 
natural to slow starvation. A proper and nutritious 
diet for the mother will soon obviate the difficulty, 
and the child will at once assume the appearance 
of health. 

If the trouble is of an opposite nature,—if the 
milk is too concentrated,—the fact is not so readily 
detected. The milk is known to be abundant in 
quantity and rich in quality, and yet, strange to 
say, the infant does not thrive. 

He has perhaps at first a slight diarrhea, which 
becomes more troublesome as it becomes more 
persistent, and which speedily undermines his 
health. Nor can any medicine be found that will 
restore the bowels to their normal condition. For 
the fault is entirely in the quality and quantity of 
the food. There is too much fat in it—it is too rich. 

The digestive apparatus of an infant is as 
incapable of being safely overworked as an adult’s. 
The child grows weaker and weaker, and finally 
succumbs to the ravages of the incessant diarrhaa, 
and the cause of the difficulty is seldom under- 
stood. 

It is safe, if there are digestive disturbances 
present in infancy, after the possibility of the 
presence of actual disease of the organs has been 
carefully excluded, to consider that the trouble 
lies in the milk of the mother, and to seek early 
medical advice. 

Itis generally suffigient in these cases to regulate 
the time of feeding; but the mother should never 
hesitate to give up nursing the child, if such a 
course is deemed wise by the physician. 
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STRANGE MEATS. 


The French have taught other people a great deal 
about what is good to eat, and not the least of their 
services in this department of knowledge is the 
teaching of the world that frogs—and especially 
frogs’ legs—are an excellent article of food. 

People in this country do not commonly eat frogs, 
any more than they eat rabbits, squirrels and other 
equally accessible and equally palatable meats; 
but frogs’ legs are a regular item on the bills of 
fare in first-class city hotels and restaurants, and a 
considerable industry in supplying them for the 
market has sprung up. 

Often necessity is required to teach people that 
they have good things to eat which ordinarily they 
do not touch. A camping expedition of young 
men on & northern lake ran out of provisions, and 
found the fish in the lake insufficient for their 
wants. They had no firearms with which to shoot 
wild game. At the lower end of the lake, basking 
on some old logs, were hundreds of fine, fat frogs. 

Impelled by hunger, the boys fell upon these 
frogs, and for several days lived delicately and 
well on a diet of which frogs’ legs constituted the 





principal item. All the members of that party are 
now fully aware that frogs are good to eat. 

Recently a French missionary in Indo-China, 
Rev. Father Guerlach, has made the discovery that 
toads are also good to eat. Reduced by necessity 
to resort to toad-flesh, he found it no less palatable 
and nutritious than the frog. 

“Most people,” says Father Guerlach, in his 
journal, recently published, ‘“‘would die of hunger 
rather than eat a toad, which is nevertheless, I beg 
you to believe, an excellent food. Whenever I 
could procure toads, I was able to give myself a 
banquet. Butin France, your prejudices prevent 
you from knowing and using what is good.” 

However, a Paris journal affirms that the cookery 
of toads has made some little progress in France. 
Nothing is better, this journal says, than a dish 
made of the backs and legs of toads—with the skin 
first carefully removed, it needs hardly to be said. 

The popular fables about the poisonous character 
of toads are nowadays not much believed. It is 
true that the toad is protected from carnivora by 
the acrid secretions of his warty skin, but these are 
irritating rather than poisonous, and not always 
that. Toads, however, are of great service to man, 
and it is to be hoped that it will not become fashion- 
able to eat them. 


A BRAVE GIRL. 


One of the last official acts of the late President 
Carnot, of France, was the sending of a medal of 
the French Legion of Honor to a little American 
girl, named Jennie Carey, who lives at Muckford, 
Indiana. 


Last year, while a train on the Pan Handle 
railroad, having on board several distinguished 
Frenchmen, was bound to Chicago and the World’s 
Fair, Jennie Carey, who was then ten years old, 
discovered that a trestle was on fire, and that if the 
train, which was nearly due, ran upon it a dreadful 
wreck would take place. 

Thereupon she ran out upon the track to a place 
where she could be seen from some little distance. 
Then she took off her red flannel skirt and, when 
the train came in view, waved it back and forth 
across the track. 

It was seen, and the train stopped. On board of 
it were seven hundred people, many of whom must 
have suffered death but for Jennie’s courage and 
presence of mind. 

hen they returned to France, the Frenchmen 
on the train brought the occurrence to the notice of 
President Carnot, and the result was the sending 
of the medal of this famous French society, the 
purpose of which is the honoring of bravery and 
merit, wherever they may be found. 


THE DOG AND THE DOCTOR. 


A good dog story is all the better for being true, 
as the following must be supposed to be, since it is 
related by General D. H. Maury, in his ‘‘Recollec- 
tions of a Virginian.” The dog in question was a 
black setter named Toots. 


For more than ten years he was one of my 
family. He had his mouth on every kind of game 
that ever wore fur or feathers. e fought with 
my greyhounds in many a wolf hunt, whipped 
every bulldog that ever attacked him, was bitten by 
a rattlesnake, and sprinkled by a polecat, and had 
as much sense as many men, and more principle. 

It was while he was hunting with me that he was 
bitten by a rattler. I burned the place with gun- 
powder, and carried him as quickly as I could to a 
doctor. Toots had never seen him before, but he 
allowed him to cut away the flesh and burn him 
= caustic, only whining softly from the extreme 

ain. 

" Some months after this, he got into a fight, and 
was bitten on the same foot. I was away when it 
happened, and he went 7 himself to that same 
doctor, and sitting upon his haunches, as he had 
been taught to do, held up the injured foot for the 
doctor’s inspection and treatment. 








HOW HE FOUGHT. 

Old soldiers who have really seen war are, as a 
general thing, not much given to boasting, and are 
perfectly ready to admit that they were not always 
so reckless as to lose all thought of personal 
danger. 


“Were you at Chickamauga, 
exchange reports a lady as asking. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Tt was an awful battle, they say.” 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“Could you see what was going on?” 

“Not very plainly.” 

“T suppose the smoke of the artillery —” 

“It wasn’t that, ma’am.” 

“What. was it, then?” 

“The tree.” 


colonel?” an 


HE KNEW. 


Pat was an Irishman who never would admit 
that there was any subject that he did not know 
about. One day a gentleman said to him: 


“Well, Pat, do you know anything about the 
Wilson Bill?” 

“Oi do, sor; Oi know all about it.” 

“Well, what do you think of it?” 

“Well, Oi’ll tell ye,” said Pat, with an air of 

rofound wisdom, “Oi think thotif thot man Wilson 
8 anything avy a gintleman, he’ll pay thot bill.” 


BETTER THAN NOTHING. 


It is well to have more than one string to your 
bow. So thinks Tommy Smithers, as reported by 
the Indianapolis Journal. 


He was being catechised for his good by a well- 
meaning visitor. 

“Well, Tommy,” she said, “do you think you will 
ever be President of the United States?” 

“I dunno,” answered Tommy. ‘“Mebbe I’ll try 
for it after I git too old to be a pitcher.” 


UNANIMOUS. 


A gentleman had been up in a balloon and had 
taken his little girl with him. 


“How did you feel?” asked a friend. 

“Why,” said he, “when we were up but a short 
distance my little girl looked over the edge of the 
basket-car, and cried, ‘Mamma!’ and 1 felt that 
way, too.” 


. 


A Boston Herald man, after long consideration, 
has concluded that if a colored waiter should drop 
a platter containing a roast turkey the act would 
be productive of a grand complication of evils; 
namely, the downfall of Turkey, the overthrow of 
Greece, the breaking up of China and the humilia- 
tion of Africa. 





Health, comfort and happiness abound in homes 
where “Garland” Stoves and Ranges are used. ([Adr. 
——_@o_—__ 

Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Adv. 


TELEPHONE §S 


Free to any address. A complete illustrated manual 
describing construction and operation of Telephone 
and Telegraph lines, cost of all apparatus and mate 

required. J. H. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


Dixon’s No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant. 


An elegant article of Graphite for lubricating Bicy- 
cle chains. It will pay you to send 12 cents for sample 
—_ Mention Zhe Youth’s Companion. - 
os. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER. 


Ask your Doctor his opin- 
ion of it 














for infants and adults. 

Scientifically compounded, 
not made of starch or rice- 
flour, which injure the skin. 

. A t softens, beautifies and pre- 
serves A specific for Prickly heat, Chafing, 
ete. An excellent Tooth Powder; delightful after 
shaving. Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by 
Druggist, or mailed for 25 cents. 

Send for Free Sample. (Name'this paper.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Bean’s Perfected 


Feed Bag. 


Comfort to the Horse. 
Economy to the Owner. 
Prevents Waste, Saves Money, Never Gets Foul. 


This bag has an opening for the oats on each side 
that closes automatically when put on the horse, one 
of which is represented 
; half-open in this cut. 
Made of canvas and 
alvanized iron. Two 
gs, one inside of the 
other, with space be- 
tween them ht 
arts of oats, which 
~- through into the 
basin, gradually filling 
i ut one inch, di- 
rectly under the horse’s 
mouth. An _ opening 
covered with wire 
py is directly in 
ront of the horse’s 
nose, permitting him to 
breathe freely while 
eating. 


It never gets foul, 
and positively cures 
the habit of throw- | 
ing the head. | 


Four quarts of oats 
slowly fed where the 
horse gets them all are of more value than six wasted. 


Price $1.” 
Sent on Receipt of Price. 














with these merits. 
Send for Circulars. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS 
BOSTON, ASS. 


w 
for cal 
Co., 


Send 10 cts. for our LARGE 400-page 
Illustrated Catalogue of Bicycles, Guns, 
Rifles, Revolvers, Cutlery, Fishing 
Tackle and hundreds of other articles. 
With this catalogue any one can sit in their own 
home and order such things as they want. We guar- 
antee it worth ten times this amount, 10 cents being 
the exact cost of mailing. 


Witch 
Hazel 
Jelly 


Is a Balm for all Skin 
Affections, Burns, Bites, 
Itches, Tender Skin, etc. 








Tones, Stren 
and 


hens, Smooths, Softens 
hitens the Skin. 


SUPERB AFTER SHAVING. 


s@-Witch Hazel Jelly is superior 
to all lotions. Not a liquid. Easily car- 
ried in a travelling bag or pocket. Con- 
tains no oil or grease and is not sticky. 


25 cents, full size, postage paid. 


uarantee it to be the only bag ever offered | 








THE MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





BLOOKER’S 





DUTCH COCOA. 


Sample FREE on receipt of postage, 2c. 


In the tin or cu 
Finest Cocoa 
| FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., Sole Agents for the U. S., 


it is Reddish Brown color like the 
an, proving its Absolute Purity. 


P. 0. Box 150, New York. 
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Split Nails 


in Horses’ feet cause mischief that cannot 
easily be mended, by ruining the hoof and 
often entering the tender part of the foot, 
as it did from which this shoe was taken. 


Such nails are 


Dangerous. 


They are made by the ‘‘Cold-Rolled and 
Shearing”’ process thus : 


== - 


This tends to separate the fibres of 
metal and leave a rough edge along the 
side near the point, by which they can 
easily be discovered. 


Putnam Nails 
“SSG 


are exclusively Hot-Forged and Ham- 
mer-Pointed from the end of a rod, 
welding all the particles ofiron into a 
compact, firm nail, that cannot Split, 
Sliver or Break. They are 


Absolutely Safe. 


Examine the nails in your smith’s shoe- 
ing box. eir edges are smooth for 
the whole length they are the ot- 
Forged Putnam. If they show marks 
of the shears near the Pan. avoid them; 
they are cold-rolled and dangerous. 


HIGHEST AWARD. 
At the California Midwinter International 
Exposition. 


At the World’s Columbian Exposition 
At Chicago. 


At the Centennial Exposition 
At Philadelphia. 


Large Colored Picture, no advertising on it, 
“The Fairy and The Thorn,’’ Free. 
Send 10 cents for packing. 


PUTNAM NAIL COMPANY, 


Neponset, m, Mass 
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parilla. 


Texas. 


Ayer’s 


THE 


ONLY 


et AYER’S —. 


“Since childhood I have suffered with boils 
and sores on the face and back, which physicians 
were unable to cure. I tried many blood-purifiers 
but received no benefit until I used Ayer’s Sarsa- 
Six bottles of this medicine cured me, 
and for the last 10 years I have been free from 
boils and sores.”—G. T. REINHART, Meyersville, 


Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 
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FEAT OF ARMS. 


Archibald Forbes, the famous war corre- 
spondent, in an article published in a recent 
Scribner’s on “The Future of the Wounded in 
War,” comes to some rather ghastly conclusions. 

On account of the increasing deadliness of 
weapons and armaments, he believes that more 
soldiers will be killed outright in proportion to 
those wounded; and that, in accordance with 
rules rendered necessary by the increasing danger 
to bearers, surgeons and rescuing parties, the 
wounded may expect to be left much longer on 
the field. He even predicts the entire abolition of 
the present military system of ambulance corps, 
and thinks that, military surgeons excepted, 
nursing and attendance of the wounded will 
devolve upon civilian associations like that of the 
Red Cross, and that the men now attached to 
armies for such service will take their place in 
the fighting iine to slay instead of to save. 

This is horrible. The comforting thought is 
that the more horrible war becomes the less likely 
is any nation to seek it; so that perhaps even 
wholesale slaughter may make in the end for 
peace. 

After spreading forth the gloomy prospects of 
those wounded in future wars, Mr. Forbes offers 
us a few crumbs of comfort by recalling the 
tenacity of life exhibited by neglected or over- 
looked wounded men in the past. 
that in many cases a wounded man’s chance of 
life is likely to be increased by his being left to 
lie where he falls for some hours, until the first 
shock of his wounds is over. His most striking 
anecdote, however, scarcely tends to show the 
necessity of rest. 

The famous Napiers were as a family remark- 
able for soldierly ability, soldierly courage and 
constitutions of iron. One of them, Major George 
Napier, was shot down at Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
for the next quarter of an hour was ‘‘made a 
football of’’ by the column passing over his body 
as he lay in the breach. 

He was picked up at length with a shattered 
arm, and his friend, Lord March, bound his sash 
about the limb and bade him go find the ampu- 
tating place. This he did not discover until after 
an hour’s search. He then sat down at the end 
of a long line of sufferers to wait his turn, which 
did not come until two hours later. Then, when 
he was ready for the operation, there arose a 
dispute on a point of etiquette. He had asked 
the surgeon of his regiment to amputate for him, 
but a superior staff-surgeon who was present 
protested, and finally established his own claim 
successfully, and took off the arm. 

The operation took twenty-five minutes, for the 
surgeon’s instruments were blunted with over- 
use. There were no anesthetics. When the 
amputation was done, the stump was bandaged 
and Napier was advised to go and find quarters; 
but as none were to be had, he passed the greater 
part of the night walking in the vain search. 

At length he reached a house where there were 
a number of other wounded officers, and sat 
down among them. Finally, the death of a mor- 
tally-wounded major-general left a bed vacant, 
which he was allowed to occupy. 

The climax of this story is reached when the 
fact is added that during the same night a private 
soldier arrived at the house who had been 
searching for his wounded and missing officer for 
hours. His name was John Dunn. 

“I am very glad to see you,’”’ said Major 
Napier, when at length the faithful fellow had 
found him, ‘‘but, John, you are wounded yourself ; 
your arm is in a sling.” 

‘“‘Arrah, bedad, your honor,’’ replied the un- 
conscious hero, “sure it’s nothing to shpake 
about—only me arrum cut off below the elbow, 
just before I shtarted to look for your honor.” 


— 


WHAT MADE THE DIFFERENCE? 


A good deal is being said nowadays about 
equality, and giving all men an equal chance. 
But it does not always follow that even when men 
have an equal chance they will take the same 
advantage of it. Very much depends upon the 
men, as well as upon the ‘‘chance,”’ as it is called. 

A good illustration of this fact is to be found 
and seen on a little farm in southern Kansas. 

A young man took up a claim seven years ago, 
and worked it four years, getting poorer every 
year. Finally he became so discouraged over 
failure of crops, owing to repeated droughts, that 
he sold out to the present owner, who took 
possession three years ago, and is to-day a happy, 
prosperous man, with money in the bank, all 
made from the produce of that farm. This is the 
secret of his success, as he tells it: 

“You see, the minute I moved onto this land I 
saw it was no good without plenty of water. But 
the soil was rich as butter if it was only wet up. 
So I set to work to make my wits devise a scheme 
for wetting that land. 

“There wasn’t a creek or a river within twenty 
miles. And if there had been a stream close by, 
I hadn’t the means to set up anything like an 





He even thinks | 





irrigation plant. I needed something in aa 
simple. Common, every-day rain would fix it, | 
but then, it didn’t rain often enough to ensure 
crops. 

“I studied the question hard. Meanwhile I 
commenced a good well. The man before me 
hauled water from a neighbor's. I struck water, | 
and plenty of it, at twenty-five feet. 


“That was the beginning of the answer to my | \ 


question. There was the water. Next thing was 
to get it to the top of the land and distribute it. I 
studied over it. The wind always blows in 
southern Kansas. I said it was a pity to have it 
blow for nothing. So I made a big windmill out 
of common lumber; made it like an old-fashioned 
side-wheel to a steamer, set it up near the well, 
and with a pump arrangement that cost not over 
fifty dollars outside, there I was with the first ten 
acres of land sure of a crop. 

“I kept myself on that ten-acre piece the first 
year. Last year I put in three more wells and 
windmills and increased my irrigated territory, 
and this year I have over seventy acres under 
cultivation, all watered and cared for with my 
home-made windmills. I raise the finest vegetables 
for the early markets. And I have made money 
off that land that the other man said wasn’t good 
for anything but Sahara.” 

These two men started in with equal advantages 
outwardly. The difference in results is a dif- 
ference in the men; an inward difference, which 
so often marks the division between failure or 


success. Cuares M. SHELDON. 


* 
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IMPORTANT TRIFLES. 


The queen’s horses never appear on duty with 
unplaited manes, the black being decked with 
crimson ribbons, the creams with purple. This 
plaiting the manes would seem a trifling matter, 
but it is not so considered by the officials of the 
court. Only once did the state creams go forth 
unplaited. It was in 1831, when Earl Grey and 
Lord Brougham waited upon William IV., to 
recommend the immediate dissolution of the Par- 
liament which was playing havoc with the first 
Reform Bill. The story is given in the Horse 
World of London. 


The scruples of the king at dissolving so young 
a Parliament had all been overcome, and he 
announced his intention of starting for the Houses 
forthwith, when it was pointed out that there 
would be no time to plait the horses’ manes. 

“Plait the manes!’’ said his sailor majesty, 
“then I'll go in a hackney coach!”’ Horror of 
horrors! the king on such a mission in a hackney 
coach. And so the manes were left unplaited, 
and the State was saved. 

But the unplaitedness disturbed many courtly 
minds, and Mr. Roberts, the king’s coachman, 
above all men, was most indignant. And so it 
happened that a still more terrible thing took 
place. The horses had not been out for some time, 
and being harnessed in a hurry, they were, like 
their coachman, not in-the placidest of tempers. 
As they passed the color party of the Guards, the 
ensign, in the usual way, saluted. The creams 
took fright at the flash of color, and broke into a 
trot. The great Mr. Roberts began to curse the 
soldiers loudly, and tried to check the horses in 
vain. 

On went the coach briskly. ‘‘It was noticed,’’ say 
the contemporary historians, “that his majesty 
proceeded at a faster rate than usual, in his 
eagerness to carry out the wishes of his people,”’ 
and, in short, he reached the Houses considerably 
before his time. 

All went smoothly enough inside, but outside 
there was anything but smoothness. The indig- 
nant color-bearers appealed to their superior 
officers, and Mr. Roberts had to descend in double 
quick time from his exalted perch and humbly 
beg pardon for his insult to the outraged Guards. 

“Swear at the king's colors, sir! Apologize 
instantly !’’ And he did. If he had not done so, 
it is more than probable that the king would have 
had to have called that historical hackney coach 
for the return journey, while the unplaited team 
went home, certainly Robertsless, if not coach- 
manless. 
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INSULTED. 


The seventh Earl of Galloway was a courteous 
but somewhat pompous man, and the fact that he 
held many high appointments did not lessen his 
dignity of carriage. When he was made lord- 
lieutenant of Galloway, Sir William Maxwell, 
proud and blunt, was told that he should call 
upon him. 

Sir William hesitated. He was not in the 
habit of seeking any one unbidden, but he allowed 
himself to be overpersuaded, and went. He was 
received with the greatest affability, but as he 
rose to go, Lord Galloway said very tactlessly : 

**Possibly you are not aware that I have a day 
for receiving friends. Any Friday that it suits 
you to come here in future, I shall be too happy 
to receive you.”” 

The baronet’s blood rose to boiling heat. This 
was not Friday! His visit had been a mistake! 
He had been thought a bore! ‘A day of your 
ain!’’ he exclaimed, his eyes flashing fire. ‘I 
know but ae Lord who has a day of His ain.” 

Then softly and feelingly.) ‘“God forgie me if I 

io not always rightly keep His day!’’ (Then the 
voice rose passionately.) ‘Deil tak’ me if I'll 
keep yours!” 

He flung himself into the saddle, and was gone. 


* 
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BEYOND HIS KEEN. 


In Europe as well as in America policemen are 
expected to furnish all kinds of information. A 
German paper reports a scene at Naples. 

“That’s Vesuvius, I take it,’’ said a tourist. 

The policeman said it was, and then the intelli- 
gent traveller asked : 

“Can you tell me when the next eruption will 








occur ?” 
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The Newton Nervine. WAIN'S fi lf PRAnece 
The REST Treatment ph ieFABLE $3 N. MASS. 
a \F YOUR RETAILER DOES | a” 7A NN. WRITE US. 

Nervous Diseases. ; = =n 


\ Nine miles from Boston — 
} Beautiful Grounds—Charming 
} Scenery — Trained Nurses — 
Homelike — with Massage, 
Baths, Electricity. 


2} 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 
N. EMMONS PAINE, M. D., West Newton, Mass. | 








In bed we laugh, in bed we cry, 





And, born in bed, in bed we dic, 
The near approach a bed may show 
Of buman bliss to human woe. 
To Sleep 
IDEAL 
SPRING BED 


is 4 by oy the bliss without the woe. 
urability and price of the Ideal 
Ps) Bed brings a delightful rest 
within the reach of a 
The “Ideal” is a perfect spring bed, 
Soft, elastic, restful, durable and f 


Largest and Most Successful in the World. 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 4th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. 











Pupils are fitted for the duties 
m8 ON i BROS. * ee and work of every-day life. 
3 Clay Street. UTICA, NEW YorK. ' GARRSO THE F< Jt 4 ae wees a list of more than 
y 7 twenty teacher 1 assistants, elected with special 
refere nee to Protick ie ney in each de epartment. 
7 ‘STL PEs are young people of both sexes, 
full of dilige +. e thot 
| HE DISCIPL TNE is of the highest order and 
includes vi aluable business lessons. 


| INAGE is the largest of any Com- 

| mere ial se nooh in the world. 

| THE REPUTATION of this school for original- 
ity and "leader. ship and as the Standard Institution 

| of its kind is ge nerally ac pow ledged. 

| THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally located 
and purposely 


e COURS ted 
Shorthand, 
Composition 


SE. 
‘and % ‘or ow e may 
shes al cours 
SITUATI¢ ONS in Business Houses furnished 

its pu ils complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. 

BUSINESS OFFICE open daily, 9 till 2 o’clock. 

For Prospectus, sent free, address, 

J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 


Tupe - Writing, 
be taken as a 








608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





There is no necessity of 
working all your life when 


You Can 
Have Power Stn S ae 
which will 
Pump, Grind, Saw, &c., 
without it costing you a 
cent to keep. Always in 


harness, and never gets tired. 
Let us send you our handsomely 
Nustrated 





Relieves any. head- 


ache in 5 upinetes. 


NERVEASE fis szutena 


Rampie free to COMPANION readers. Addre 
NERVEASE COMPANY, 4 Shawmut Ave. 





SMITH & WINCHESTER CO., \ 
19.87 Wendell St., 2-12 Hartford St. BOSTON, Mass. 
Branch Office — 174 Fulton St., New York City. | 


Raise the Schoolhouse Flag. 


With the opening of school it 
is time to raise the flag. This move- 
ment, inaugurated in 1888, has now 
become a national custom. We are 
prepared to furnish United States 
Flags at the following rates : 

Size, 6x 4 feet, $2.75, postage and 
packing 25 cents extra; g x 6 feet, 
$4.50, postage and packing 35 cents 
extra; 12x75 feet, $6.25; 15x9 
feet, $8.25; 20x10 feet, $12.25; 
21x12 feet, $14.50. The four largest 
sizes must go by express, charges 
paid by receiver. 

These Flags are made of the best 
standard bunting, same as used 
by the Government. Samples of 
material free. 

If you want the honor of getting the Flag for your school, write and tell us at once. We will 
then send you, FREE, 100 School Flag Certificates. With them you can collect the money in a few days. 
‘ 


. ‘Boston, 
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Another Sterling Offer. 


We call the Attention of Our Subscribers to the Following Offer of 
Sterling Silver Novelties: 





Silver Belt Pin. curely at the back 
This is a great im- without injury to 
provement over the the material. Of 





sterling silver and 
attractive desiga. 


old safety style. It 
will hold a Belt se- 








Side Combs. These are of celluloid, with beautiful sterling silver mountings. 
Side Combs are the very latest of ornaments for the hair, and also very stylish. 





For Only One New Subscriber. 


Any COMPANION subscriber who will secure and send us One New subscriber 
between September 13, and October 24, 1894, will be entitled to receive (postage 
and packing free) the following articles: 

One Improved Sterling Silver Belt Pin, 
Two Sterling Silver Mounted Side Combs. 


The two Side Combs sold for 95 cents; 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Belt Pin 45 cents, postage paid by us. 


Publishers The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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Buy the New 


“HOUSEHOLD” 





PARLOR STOVES. 


Two Sizes, Nos. 16 and 18. 
The “Household” Square is the BA.S7 heating stove ever produced. It is new 


and original in hand carving, which is very pleasing to the eye. The floor is kept 
warm by the heat being carried to the extreme base of the stove. The gas is burned 
by the introduction of air through the opening in feed door. The ash-pan is cast iron 
bound, which allows it to slide without pulling ashes on the floor. 

This Parlor Stove is devoid of all polished edges, and nickel work is substituted 
so that it can be removed for cleaning. 


If you want the neatest, cleanliest and most beautiful stove made, buy the 


“Household.” 
WHIT E, WARNER & CO., Manufacturers, Taunton, Mass. 














